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Foreword 


HE decree ‘‘Maxima redemptionis,” restoring the Easter liturgy, 

and the accompanying instruction, which appeared in an 

English translation in. our January issue, have made clear 
the reasons for the restoration. Briefly, these were—to undo the 
obscuring of the meaning of the liturgy caused by the 
change in the time of celebration (in particular the Easter Vigil 
had “‘lost the original clarity and meaning of its wordsand symbols’’); 
to remedy a situation where “fas a result solemn liturgical cer- 
emonies . . . are carried out in churches which are often almost 
empty”’; that Evening Mass, which has already proved such a boon 
for the Church of the twentieth century, should bring even greater 
attendances on these days; to recover the “lost” Saturday as 
the day “when the Church dwells at the sepulchre of the Lord.” 

So thorough-going a restoration—it has been described as the 
most important reform of the liturgy since the Council of Trent— 
naturally involves considerable change and may even require 
certain ritual and pastoral adjustments in the light of the wider 
experience. There will be many difficulties to be ironed out and 
Irish pastoral clergy, well known for their practical judgment and 
skill in matters of this kind, will find a special pleasure in surmount- 
ing such obstacles, for no one will be content with a perfunctory 
performance of the restored liturgy, with no heart in it, “because 
thelawcommandsit,” reserving energies for what he considers more 
important pastoral matters. Sentire cum ecclesia. 

The difficulties are real, but the solution of each of them 
opens the way to some distinct pastoral gain. The restoration of 
the “lost” Saturday (even in Ireland almost completely lost to an 
anticipated secular, Bank Holiday spirit) as a day “‘at the sepulchre 
of:the Lord”; the crowded communion rails for these three con- 
secutive evenings, surely a unique feature in the life of the modern 
Church and one Saint Pius X would welcome with joy; Holy 
Communion on Good Friday, which must in time make clearer 
for the faithful the link between the Eucharist and the Passion— 
counted against such gains, the labour involved is well lost. And 
we are confident that priests will find it so. Of the enthusiasm of the 
faithful already there is no doubt at all. . . . The restored liturgy, 
adding yet another reason for gratitude to the saintly and wise 
Pontiff who rules the Church, invites all, priests and plebs sancta, 
to a deeper understanding of the central mysteries, ‘‘the Crucifixion, 
the Burial and the Resurrection of Christ.” e 
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Palm Sunday 


DESMOND MULLAN 
Changes and the Reasons 


HE year 1956 will long be remembered by the faithful for the 
changes that have been introduced into the liturgy in the past 
few months have been truly revolutionary. 

Radical reforms have been brought about in the Holy Week 
Ceremonies by three documents: a general decree of the Con- 
gregation of Rites, ““Maxima redemptionis nostrae mysteria”; a 
pastoral instruction, ‘Cum propositum,” both issued last November; 
and finally the Edito Typica of the Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae 
which appeared in February of this year. 

The reforms embodied in these documents are described not as 
innovations, but as restorations, as a recall to the primitive obser- 
vance. They differ from the experimental restoration of the Easter 
Vigil in 1951 in that they are of obligation for the whole Roman rite 
beginning with Palm Sunday 1956. 

The underlying purpose of these reforms, the Instruction says, is 
to lead the faithful ‘‘to a more active and fruitful participation in 
the ceremonies.” 

Precisely because Palm Sunday is a Sunday, and therefore a day 
when people have to go to Mass, and because the ceremonies 
correspond in point of time with the events narrated in the gospel, 
the ceremonies are still held in the morning. What changes there 
are clearly indicate the pastoral purpose of the decree, for they all 
are directed towards making the liturgy of Palm Sunday easier for 
the clergy to celebrate and more understandable for the laity. 

Palm Sunday is now called the Second Sunday of the Passion. 
Originally Palm Sunday was the Passion Sunday, since it began the 
real week of the Passion. 

The rite of blessing the palms has been much shortened. After 
the introductory antiphon “‘Hosanna Filio David,” there is a single 
prayer of blessing. All the rest of the former elaborate blessing rite 
has been omitted. Two psalms have been added to the two antiphons 
which have been hitherto sung to fill up the time during the dis- 
tribution. The procession is held immediately after the reading of 
the gospel describing Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. This gospel is 
sung in the usual place and manner. The pause at the door of the 
church no longer takes place. Instead the ancient hymn “Gloria, 
laus et honor tibi sit” is sung during the procession. Other hymns to 
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Christ the King are allowed. It is also permitted to hold the blessing 
of the palms in another church, and then have the procession to the 
principal church. The Passion is shortened to the relation of the 
strict Passion, from the Agony in the Garden to the burial. The 
rather meaningless distinction between the Passion and the gospel 
is done away with. A special short extract from the Passion has 
been provided for the gospel of the second Mass of priests who have 
to binate. 

Before the solemn singing of the Passion the three deacons sing 
in unison “Jube, domne, benedicere” and the blessing is given in the 
- plural. When the palms are blessed there is no last gospel to the 
Mass, but all return to the sacristy after the blessing. There is also 
the general rubric contained in the Instruction, which states that, 
whenever the ceremonies are solemnly celebrated, whatever the 
deacon, subdeacon or lector sings or reads as part of his particular 
function is omitted by the celebrant. 


Suitable Instruction 


The Instruction which accompanies these changes lays down in 
its first paragraph: 

“Local Ordinaries shall see that priests, especially those with the 
care of souls, shall be well versed, not only in the ritual of celebrating 
the restored Holy Week Ordo but also in its liturgical significance 
and pastoral purpose. They shall also see that during Lent the 
faithful. also shall be given suitable instruction for their proper 
understanding of the restored Ordo so that they may be able to take 
part in the ceremonies with understanding and devotion.” 

This better understanding of the “‘liturgical significance and 
pastoral purpose” of the ceremonies on the part of the clergy and 
laity alike is fundamental to the whole reform. The liturgy is not 
meant to be the preserve of a few. We might say that the aphorism 

~“sacramenta propter homines’”’ has been applied to the liturgy. 


The Events of Palm Sunday 


If we recall the origin of the Palm Sunday ceremonies we can see 
better how these changes suit the needs of the faithful, and in par- 
ticular why the procession has been restored to the prominence it 
has before the blessing usurped undue attention during the Middle 

_ Ages. Looking back on the procession of the first Palm Sunday, we 
see that it is only right that it should be commemorated because it 
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was one of the few occasions when Our Lord Himself sought a 
little of the honour that was His due. Our Lord was not an unwilling 
recipient of the outburst of praise that welcomed Him on His entry 
into Jerusalem. That welcome was designedly prompted and 
encouraged by Him. He knew that many Jews had gone to Jerusalem 
for the Feast of the Pasch, hoping to see Him. The miracle of the 
raising of Lazarus added greatly to His fame and added also to the 
determination of His enemies to put Him to death. In fact in parts 
of the East Palm Sunday is still referred to as “Lazarus Sunday.” 
Our Lord delayed at Bethania while pilgrims who passed that way 
spread the news that Jesus the Prophet would soon enter the city. 

The morning after the Sabbath Jesus left Bethania for Jerusalem. 
On His way He halted. He directed His disciples to go to a nearby 
hamlet called Bethphage, where they would find an ass tied with a 
colt beside her. ‘‘Loose them,” He said, “and bring them to Me, 
and if anyone shall say to you ‘What are you doing?’ say ‘The Lord 
hath need of them’ and straightaway he will let them go.” There is 
a similarity between this way of arranging His entry into Jerusalem 
and the way He later instructed His disciples to select the Supper 
Room for the Pasch. In both cases Our Lord is seen exercising His 
Priesthood, making arrangements for His Sacrifice. 

The disciples interpreted this request as an indication that the 
occasion was one of special solemnity. They spread their garments 
on the ass, as was commonly done for distinguished persons. As 
the other pilgrims gathered round the shout of “Hosanna” was raised, 
a word which means “Help” and which was used in the temple 
worship. The size of the crowd increased, as people came out of the 
city to meet Him. They showed their enthusiasm for the Saviour by 
spreading their garments on the ground before Him, and by strewing 
the ground with palm branches as they did at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles. St. John tells us that it was only afterwards that they realised 
that Our Lord had fulfilled a prophecy made by Zacharias. 

We can see another sign of Our Lord’s approval of the triumphal 
procession in His reply to the Pharises who asked Him to restrain 
His disciples. “If they held their peace the stones would cry out.” 


In the Fourth Century 


Since this procession, then, took place at Our Lord’s own request, 
it is not surprising that it seems to have captured the imagination of 


the church from the earliest times. We know from an account given 


bya Spanish pilgrim, Etheria, of her, visit to Jerusalem that this 


a 

it 
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procession was commemorated in the year 380. A service consisting 
of hymns, prayers and readings from Scripture was held on the 
Mount of Olives on Palm Sunday afternoon, after which the bishop 
who conducted the service was accompanied back in procession to 
the city—“‘the people walking before him with psalms and antiphons 
and singing ‘Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord’ and 
all the children in these places, even those who cannot yet walk 
because they are so young, are carried by their parents in their arms, 
all with boughs of olive or of palm, and so they escort the bishop to 
the city in the same way as the crowds escorted Our Lord.” 

The custom of holding this sort of procession began to develop in 
places outside Jerusalem, first in the East and later in the West. 


Additions and Renovations 


It would seem as if the Palm Sunday liturgy originally included 
two Masses. The first was celebrated at some distance from the 
main or cathedral church to which the procession was later to be 
made. This has been thecustom in a few places, for example, Milan, 
where the procession takes place after Mass in San Ambrogio to 
the Duomo. During the Mass at the “station” church the palms 
were blessed. Later when one church was used for all the ceremonies, 
the rudiments of the “station” Mass were retained with the sacrificial 
part left out. 

In the new Ordo this “dry mass” has been entirely discarded. 
It had lost its meaning, and merely prolonged a rite which was 
already long enough. Hitherto it has not been unknown for people 
to leave the church just before the procession under the impression 


.that they had heard Mass. 


Similarily the rather picturesque halt at the church door, to which 
so many and so varied mystical meanings had been attributed, has 
been ruthlessly eliminated. Once again the purpose is to bring out 
the importance of the procession, to which the chants hitherto sung 
at the door of the church have been transferred. 

It is suggested also in the new Ordo that the blessing may be 
carried out in one church before proceeding to the church where 
Mass is to be said. 


‘An Act of eee 


The procession in the new rite now emerges, not as a mere inter- 
lude, but as a great act of public homage to Christ the King, a true 


repetition of the Savior’s entry into Jerusalem on the eve of our 
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redemption. A procession such as this should be a great parochial 
occasion, a popular demonstration of gratitude to Christ for His 
Passion and Death, and a fitting introduction to Holy Week. 

It is clear from the new rubrics that branches of any sort of tree 


‘may be blessed. Olive, yews, cypress, certain branches of willow 


(still sold in Covent Garden under the name of palm) and even 
flowers have been used by tradition as a substitute for palm. Palm 


‘Sunday is known in parts of England as Flower Sunday and likewise 


in Germany (Blumensonntag). In parts of South Wales people on 
Palm Sunday scatter flowers on the graves in the cemeteries. In the 
Rhineland graves are decorated with palms. The Instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites seems to refer to customs such as 
these when it says: “Since due to variation of place and people 
there are amongst the faithful many customs connected with the 
ceremonies of Holy Week, Local Ordinaries and those with the care 
of souls should see that those customs which seem to foster solid 


‘piety should be prudently adapted to the restored Ordo of Holy 


Week. The faithful should be further taught the value of the sacred 


‘liturgy which always, and in these days especially, of its nature far 


excels other types of devotion and custom however excellent.” 
Procession is Primary 


It is worth noting that the palms are blessed primarily for use in 
the procession. The use of palms apart from the liturgy was a 


‘secondary development, although it is sanctified by the Church as is 


clear from the prayer in the new rite to be said at the end of the 
procession. 

The Mass itself is unaltered except for the shortening of the 
Passion and the disappearance of the last gospel (when the palms 
have been blessed). This Mass isinhonour, not of Our Lord’s entry 
into Jerusalem, but of His Passion. Possibly for this reason the 
palms are no longer held during the reading of the Passion. It is the 
true Passion Mass and it contains a wealth of scripture most suitable 
for use in the lenten sermons mentioned by the Instruction. 

The purpose of the new Ordo is to make it possible for the 
ordinary man in the street to take an intelligent part in the Holy 
Week liturgy. To what extent it succeeds in doing this depends on 
the measure of enthusiasm with which it is received by the clergy 
who have the care of souls. 


A Special Sacramental Power 


These ceremonies besides being deserving of reverence because of 
their antiquity recall the mysteries of Our Lord’s life and teach us 
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their message in a way that nothing else can. Even more than that 
they are of obligation because they constitute the public and official 
worship of Christ’s Church. The Decree states “the liturgical rites 
of Holy Week possess not only a distinctive dignity, but also a 
special sacramental power and effectiveness for the strengthening of 
Christian life.” This “sacramental power” is something the faithful 
in general should have access to. Yet a considerable proportion of 
very good Catholics are completely ignorant, not only of the history 
and meaning of these ceremonies, but often of their very existence. 

There is in Ireland a certain suspicion of ceremonies as savouring 
of the theatrical, the insincere, a suspicion which priests are some- 
times inclined to share. We see on the one hand the wonderful faith 
of our people who desire only to be left to pray in peace at Mass, 
and on the other hand we hear so much of the liturgy from countries 
where the Easter Duty is the exception rather than the rule. Yet this 
strong faith makes our Irish people all the more worthy ofa sharein 
the Church’s liturgy—they deserve to come to church not only to 
see God worshipped, but to join in worshipping Him, and the 
revival of the liturgy in less Catholic countries is surely only a 
belated attempt at making the people realise that they have a 
“regale sacerdotium.” Few Popes ever had more pastoral experience 
than St. Pius X, yet it was he who spoke of the liturgy as the first 
and indespensable source of the Christian spirit. 


Servers 


The Instruction also deals with the problem of servers: “Where 
there are sufficient priests the ceremonies should be carried out in 
all their splendour. When sufficient sacred ministers are not available 
the simple rite should be used, with due observance of particular 
rubrics as noted in the appropriate place.” The “appropriate 
place” mentioned is the special type used in the rubrics of the new 
Ordo which refer to small churches. These rubrics are similiar to 
those in the Memoriale Rituum. 

The Instruction attaches great importance to the training of 
Mass servers: “‘All things necessary for the proper and devout 
celebration of the liturgy of this most holy week must be carefully 
prepared and set in order. In addition the sacred ministers and 
their assistants, cleric or lay, but especially if they are boys, must 
‘be carefully instructed in what they are to do.” To train these - 
servers would not require more than a fraction of the time it takes 
to produce a play or a concert in the parish hall. A good part of the 
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chant could be learned by any choir and, here again, everything 
depends on a fair amount of time being devoted to the work of 


preparation. 


_ The suggestion that the ceremonies, especially the procession, 
would take too long can hardly be said to be generally true now. 
The new Ordo has speeded up the rite considerably so as to make the 
procession easily possible for small churches. Except where the 
Passion is sung the Palm Sunday rite should last not more than an 
hour. In days gone by when churches were less comfortable than 
they are now people expected to be kept much longer and they 
were not disappointed. Nowadays church ceremonies lasting no 
longer than a full length film are considered long. People have 
plenty of time for what they consider worth while. To insist too 
much on the lack of time as an argument against ceremonies 
implicitly assumes that the people are bound to be bored. 


The Part of the Laity 


« The laity should be encouraged to feel that the liturgy is something 
in which they have a part to play and to the success of which they 
can contribute. It should be possible to associate the laity more 
closely with the Palm Sunday ceremonies. In the new Ordo it is 
stated that the people carrying blessed palms should follow the 
clergy in the procession. It would not be easy to distribute blessed 
palms to each member of the congregation, but palms could easily 
be distributed by the celebrant to a small number of the con- 
gregation such as the choir, the prefects of the confraternities, who 
could afterwards take part in the procession. There is no better way 
of arousing interest in Church ceremonies than by giving children a 
part to play in them. The chants for the distribution of the palms 
and for the procession are very beautiful and suitable for children’s 
voices and these at least should be sung. The procession is so essential 
a part of the Palm Sunday liturgy that it should not be omitted. 

The Instruction says “‘during Lent the faithful should be given a 
suitable instruction for their proper understanding of the restored 

Ordo so that they may be able to take their part in the ceremonies 
with understanding and devotion.” Occasionally it might be possible 
to have a commentary given during the ceremonies. The Instruction 
gives us the principal point for emphasis with regard to Palm 
Sunday. “The faithful are to be invited to take part in greater 
numbers in the Procession of the Palms, thereby giving public 
testimony of love and gratitude to Christ the King.” 

DESMOND MULLAN 


‘St. Eugene’s Cathedral, Derry 
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Holy Thursday 


DONAL O’CONNOR 


Holy Thursday is the Feast of Love 


OD, who loves all His creatures, loves intellectual creatures 

with a special love. By pouring His divine life into the souls of 

our first parents He enabled them to know God in a super- 
natural way (Faith), and to love God with a supernatural love 
(Charity). The soul could then move swiftly towards Supernatural 
Truth and Eternal Beauty. This divine life, which we call “sanctifying 
grace,” is truly a new life really living in the soul. Our Lord Himself 
was so insistent on this point that He never once, in any of the 
four Gospels uses the words “grace” or “‘sanctifying grace,” but 
with characteristic directness calls it life, like the sap of the vine 
flowing into the branches. 

But by the disobedience of one man, supernatural life was lost 
to all. Death, physical and supernatural, wormed its way into the 
human heart. The hymn of praise, of love, of thanksgiving that 
should have mounted up to God from man had suddenly stopped. 


Covenant 


Brave but sickly efforts were made to restore the old friendship 
with God. One such, and the most notable, is told in Exodus, Ch. 24. 
I quote it at some length, not for what it achieved, which was little, 
but because it was a figure of what was to replace it. 


Then Moses wrote down all the Lord’s words; and next day 

. he erected an altar at the foot of the mountain. And he 
directed some of the younger Israelites to offer holocausts,* 
and to slaughter bullocks whose blood he would use for the 
peace-offerings.? After this Moses took half of the blood, and 

_ set it aside in bowls; the other half he poured out on the altar. 
Then he took up the book in which the covenant was inscribed 


1 Holocausts (i. e., whole-burnt offerings, which, among other things expiated 
for sin. Lev. 1:4).: 

2“The peace-offering is offered by persons already reconciled with God, in 
thanksgiving or in petition for favours. Peculiar to it is the sacred banquet in 
which the flesh of the slaughtered victim was eaten in the sanctuary by the 
offerer and his invited friends.” A. Vaccari. La Sacra Bibbia (Il eer 
Firenze, 1943. p. 280 (my translation). 
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and read it aloud to the people. ‘We will do all the Lord has 
bidden us,” said they; “we promise obedience” ; and Moses took 
the blood and sprinkled it over the people, crying out: “Behold 
the blood of the convenant which the Lord has made with 
you...” and they ate and drank the sacrificial banquet. 


The blood represents the life of the victim. The altar represents 
God. The pouring of the blood on the altar signifies the offering of 
the life-blood of the victim to God. The offering of the life-blood 
of an animal represents the interior offering and dedication of man’s 
life to God. This was so true even in the O.T. that external sacrifice 
offered without interior sacrifice was an “abomination to Yahweh.” 

The immolation or slaughtering of an animal was not a specifically 
sacerdotal act. It could be done by various people who were not 
priests. The essentially sacerdotal act was the pouring of the life- 
blood of an immolated animal on the altar—the offering of the 
victim’s blood to God. 

The sprinkling of part of the blood on the people was a special 
rite of the covenant-sacrifice “which expressed the special union 
between Yahweh and his people effected by the covenant... the 
sacrificial banquet on the flesh of the peace-offerings given by 
Yahweh as host to his worshippers strengthens the bond between 
Him and them and ends the ceremony of ratification.’’* 


Reconciliation 


The falling-out of old friends is always sad. Sadder still is the 
contempt of the child for the love of its parents. But it is deepest 
tragedy when humanity despises the love of the Heavenly Father. 

It is the glory of the man Jesus Christ that, with the blood of | 
the New Covenant, He has healed the sin-bitterness of the human - 
soul and brought us home to Our Father, who loved us even when 
we despised Him. 

The great work of Christ the Mediater was to bring together 
again those whom the disobedience of one man had separated. 
The man Christ Jesus, as Head of the human race, led us all back 
to God’s pardon and friendship on Calvary. “God . . . hath recon- 
ciled us to Himself by Christ . . . for God was in Christ, reconciling 
the world to Himself.” In Col. 1:19-20, Christ is called the crown 
of all creation, “‘because in him it hath pleased (the father) that all 


* E. Power, S.J., in Catholic Commentary on Holy Scripture. 1953, 176. 
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fulness should dwell; and through him to reconcile all things to 
himself, making peace through the blood of his cross.” How 
accurate therefore are Saint Augustine’s words: “Unus verusque 
Mediator per sacrificium pacis reconcilians nos Deo.” This new 
alliance or pact of holy friendship between God and man is called 
the New Covenant. Christ the Mediator has reconciled us to God 
in a New Covenant which He has sealed with His Blood. 


Calvary 


The Great High Priest, Jesus Christ, achieved this once for all on 
Calvary. But Christ is “Priest for ever” and so He willed to con- 
tinue His priestly life down the centuries in His Mystical Body, 
which is the Church; therefore He instituted a visible priesthood, 
to offer a visible sacrifice and to distribute the body and blood of 
the Victim to those who are united to God in the Eternal Covenant. 

The efficacy of the ancient rites came not from the blood of bulls 
and goats, but from the Sacrifice of Christ, which they pre-figured. 
But even though the Cross cancelled all the ancient sacrifices, these 
old figures are still instructive for an appreciation of the Cross. 
Even so, no one of these ancient sacrifices is sufficient by itself to 
be a full image of the Cross, which is the fulfilment of all the ancient 
sacrifices (Roman Missal, 7th Sun. after Pent., Secret). That is why 
in the Epistle of the Hebrews, Ch. 9, the author, expounding the 
Cross in terms of the “day of Atonement,” spends more time 
pointing to the differences then to the similarity between the two. 

Our Lord Himself instituted a divine way in which to recall 
Calvary. It is only a friend who loved us would think of doing it 
the way He did it on the night before He suffered. 

There are rare occasions in human friendships that stir the nobler 
sentiments of the heart in a soul-shaking way. A farewell party in 
the home of a missionary priest before he leaves for far-away 
fields or for a young girl about to enclose herself for ever in Carmel. 

The Last Supper was one such occasion. It is so touching of God © 
to be so human, to enter so completely into our human ways: 
“Before the festival day of the pasch, Jesus knowing that His hour 
was come, that-He should pass out of this world, to the Father: 
having loved His own who were in the world, He loved them unto 
the end. .. .” It is St. John that opens to us the deepest sentiments 
of the human heart of Jesus, beginning in chapter 13 and con- 
tinuing up to chapter 17, where we find the climax of Christ’s prayer 
for His disciples: “‘Holy Father, wes them i in thy name . . that 
they may be one, as we also are. . 2 
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“That they may be one.” It was for this purpose that Christ 
instituted, this same night, the Sacrament of Unity—the Eucharist 
—which is a sacred sign, not only of the Cross, where we are all 
united in a New Covenant with God, but also of the Mystical 
Body, where we are all members of Christ Our Head and of one 


another. 
The Mass 


The Mass is a re-presentation of Calvary. The bloody offering of 
Christ’s life to His Heavenly Father is shown forth by the separate 
consecration of bread and wine. The priest, acting in the person of 
Christ, says over the bread: “This is my Body.” The Consecrated 
Host is the Body of Christ. Over the chalice he says: “‘This is the 
the chalice of my Blood of the new and eternal covenant.” The 
consecrated chalice contains the Blood of Christ. The Body and 
the Blood of Christ are thus shown forth as they were on Calvary, 
i.e., separated. Christ is on the altar as Victim. The immolation 
(destruction) of the Victim is mystical, i.e., sacramental, shown 
forth by effective signs. 

The Mass, let me repeat, is a re-presentation of the Cross. On the 
Cross, Christ offered His life to God with all the interior love of 
His human soul. In the Mass that bloody death is shown forth 
in an unbloody manner, by the separate consecration of the bread 
and the wine. The interior act of offering is renewed by Christ 
Himself‘ acting through the ordained priest, who has a share in 
Christ’s Priesthood and acts in the person of the Great High Priest. 
In the Mass Christ is the principal priest, as surely as He is the 
principal minister in Baptism. Not indeed as if the glorious Christ 
in Heaven made a new act of His will every time Mass is offered or 
Baptism is conferred. The action in both cases is sacramental. 


The Last Supper 
Christ at the Last Supper celebrated the first Mass, which was a 
showing forth of Calvary, as truly as our Mass today is. In the 
supper-room Christ offered His Sacramental Body and Blood to 


4 In the sacrifice of the Mass, “The High Priest does what He had already done 
on the Cross, offering Himself to the Eternal Father. . ...”” (Pius XII, “Med. Dei,” 
paragr. 72.) “. .. one and the same is He who now offers (nunc offerens) by the 
ministry of His priests and who then offered (tunc obtulit) Himself on the Cross.” 
(Council of Trent, Session 22, Chap. 2.) Christ the Priest does this in the Con- 
secration. After the Consecration, the whole Church offers the Sacramental 
Victim to the Heavenly Father (cf. “Med. Dei” paragr. 90). 
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the Father. What is more, He commanded the apostles to do the 
same, thereby ordaining them priests and instituting the Eucharistic 
sacrifice. Since both the Last Supper and the Masses now offered 
belong to the sacramental order, neither of them are rivals a 
Calvary, any more than the other sacraments are. 


The Liturgy of Holy Thursday 


The liturgy of Holy Thursday is unique’. It is unique in that it is 
the only day when the office does not correspond with the Mass of 
the day. The office is full of sadness at the betrayal of Judas, whereas 
the Mass is joyous with white vestments and jangling bells at 
the “Gloria.” On the first Holy Thursday you had precisely the 
same contrast: Judas left the supper-room and was at his business 
of betrayal while the Lord and His faithful followers were still at 
the table in the fraternal joy of their First Communion. 

The Mass of Holy Thursday is a mirror in which the first Holy 
Thursday is reflected. The first Holy Thursday in its turn is essen- 
tially related to the future. Christ wanted Calvary to continue 
sacramentally to the end of time and what He did at the Last 
Supper was done, not for its own sake primarily, but so that a 
visible priesthood, a visible sacrifice and a visible sacrificial banquet 
would continue the covenant which was established once and for 
all on Good Friday. The first Holy Thursday is, therefore, a sac- 
ramental re-presentation of the First Good Friday. 

The liturgy of Holy Thursday is bursting with the Covenant 
blessings from Calvary. That is why the earliest Mass-book, the 
Gelasian Sacramentary, had three Masses for this day. In the 
morning a Mass for the reconciliation of the penitents “‘so that 
they could enter the pascal mysteries.”® A second Mass for the 
consecration of holy oils. God uses the ministry of His anointed 
priests in bringing the new life to the people. As all sanctity springs 
from Calvary, so Christ’s apostles in their successors the bishops, 
sned out from the fulness of their priesthood to all parts of their 
dioceses the means of sanctification. These oils which the bishop 
blesses today are used in the ordination of priests, in baptisms, in 
anointing of the sick, in the blessings of altars, etc. Today the whole 
diocese is seen as one flock fed by one pastor. 

It is unique also in being the only day which has three changes in the Canon 
of the Mass. 


® Collect of the old Missa Chrismalis repeated in the new Ordo Heb. S. Instaur.: 
“Domine Deus, qui in regenerandis plebibus tuis ministerio uteris sacerdotum ...” - 
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Then comes the great Missa, Vespertina, which used to be 
celebrated in the evening about the same time as the Last Supper, 
and used to begin at the offertory.’ 

Let it be said clearly that the Mass “‘in Cena Domini” does not 
open with “Cibavit,” but with “Nos autem gloriari oportet in cruce 
Domini Nostri Jesu Christi.” The emphasis, so common in Holy 
Thursday sermons, on the Real Presence and reception of Holy 
Communion, is not the primary*® thought in the Holy Thursday 


liturgy. 
O Sacrum Convivium 


Holy Thursday, like the First Holy Thursday, is the sacramental 
showing forth of what took place on the First Good Friday. What 
Our Lord did on Holy Thursday was done so that Good Friday 
could be perpetually represented. Holy Communion is the memorial 
of the passion.® It is the sacrificial banquet in which the Covenant 
is ratified and strengthened, where we are all God’s guests, seated 
at His holy table. St. Thomas puts it well when he says that the 
Sacramental Grace of Holy Communion is incorporation in Christ’s 
Mystical Body. The sense of community is the dominant note in 
the Sacred Banquet, where we sit with Christ as His friends. 

“Jesus .. . having loved his own who were in the world, he loved 
them unto the end.” Qui pridie quam pateretur. . . 

Holy Thursday is indeed the feast of Love. . 


DONAL O’CONNOR 
St. Patrick’s, Waterford 


? The first part of Holy Thursday Mass was (and is) composed as follows: 
The Introit was taken from Tuesday’s Mass, the Collect from Good Friday, the 
Epistle from Tenebrae, the Gospel from an older Tuesday Mass. 

8 Although it is important. After the Mass in Cena Domini the entire Christ 
(body and blood, soul and divinity) under the species of bread, is adored. 

® * Deus qui nobis sub sacramento mirabili passionis tual memoriam reliquisti. . .” 


Bread of Life 


A protection of the soul, an approach to heaven, 
a wonderful power, a fostering of purity, 

is the food which is after the quelling of desire, 
Christ’s Body with the Blood of Mary’s Son. 


_From the 9th century Rule of Cormac mac Cuilleanain 
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Good Friday 
PLACID MURRAY 


O sweet the Wood, 
O sweet the Nails, 
O sweet the Burden that they bear. 


DELICATE problem faces any priest who, this year, will 
have to celebrate the new Good Friday afternoon ceremonies 
with a congregation hitherto accustomed to the Stations of 
the Cross or the three hours’ Agony. On the one hand, loyalty to 
the Holy See will spur him to carry out to the full the new Ordo 
Instauratus, on the other he may doubt whether a smooth transition 
can be achieved at such short notice from the long established 
non-liturgical devotions to the new official afternoon ceremonies. 
A careful examination of the new Ordo, together with a few 
principles based on the history of rites, should I think, facilitate 
this task, and the few pages which follow are a brief attempt to 
suggest a solution to this important pastoral problem. One note- 
worthy feature apparent throughout the new Ordo is the exhortatory 
and explanatory character of the rubrics. They are not merely 
descriptive directions as in other official liturgical books; they 
manifest a desire on the part of the Holy See to ensure not only a 
dignified performance of the ceremony, but also a real participation 
in Grace through the ceremony. For clearness’ sake I may sum up 
here at the outset the lines of the solution.(i) The official Good 
Friday ceremonies are superior to the non-liturgical devotions in 
honour of the Passion. (ii) Apart from the Communion at the end, 
the whole function can be considered as a sacramental and not a 
sacrament, and its efficacy must depend ex opere operantis Ecclesiae 
rather than ex opere operato; the former implies that the disposi- 
tions of the participants have a greater role than in the 
sacraments! (iii) The Adoration of the Cross in particular needs 
to be very carefully and thoroughly understood. 


Popular and Official Ceremonies 


There is no doubt that from the popular point of view the Stations — 
have an immense advantage over the official function. They are 
familiar to the whole congregation from childhood, all the prayers 
are recited in English and everyone present joins in the common 


1 I take this terminology from the Encyclical, “Mediator Dei” (English trans., 
C.T.S. par. 29). These ceremonies, as sacramentals, were institued by the 
Church to excite the devotion of the faithful and to dispose them for the graces 
of Easter. (cfr St Thomas, Quest. Disp. de Malo, q. 7, a. 12) 
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prayer of all, while in his heart each contemplates the Passion of 
Christ, really present in the Tabernacle in their midst. 

The ceremonies, on the contrary, are as yet unfamiliar to most 
of our people; the prayers and the chants are in Latin (not to mention 
Greek), and the ordinary faithful may feel bereft of the consolation 
of the Real Presence when they find themselves in front of a denuded 
altar and a wide-open, empty Tabernacle. 

Familiarity and easy intelligibility are not, however, the final 
criteria by which to judge the relative religious value of the two 
ceremonies. The new Ordo contains a clear and categorical state- 
ment of the superiority of the official function over the extra- 
liturgical devotions which have hitherto been practised.? These 
statements should be looked on as a development since the issue of 
the encyclical “Mediator Dei” (1947), where a more defensive 
attitude was apparent with regard to the value of extra-liturgical 
devotions in general.® 

The text of the Ordo quoted above bases the superiority of the 
Holy Week rite over all popular Holy Week devotions on the fact 
that the official rites have, as sacraments, an efficacy all their own, 
which the extra-liturgical devotions do not possess. 

It may be questioned whether, strictly speaking, this can apply 
to the ceremonies of Good Friday. Mass is not celebrated on Good 
Friday, and even though Holy Communion is now to be distributed 
at the end of the ceremony, Communion did not form part of the 
original Good Friday service, and it was only after long and careful 
examination that the Liturgical Commission proposed to the 
Holy See the practice of Good Friday Communion.‘ Incidentally 
one may remark how difficult it is to find a suitable English equiva- 
lent for the title “‘solemnis actio liturgica”’ given to the Good Friday 
ceremonies in the new Ordo. The word “‘service” must necessarily 
sound Protestant to Irish ears, though I understand it is currently 
used in Catholic circles in England. 


2 Ordo Hebdomadae Sanctae Instauratus: Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis 
MCMLVI, p. viii: ‘“‘nec aequam obtinere possunt compensationem per pia illa 
devotionum exercitia, quae extraliturgica appellari solent, quaeque sacro triduo 
horis postmeridianas absolvuntur.” (“It is not possible to supply for this in 
equal measure by those devotional exercises which are usually called extra- 
liturgical and which are held in the afternoons of these three days.”—translation 
in THE FURROW,#Jan. p. 44.) 

3 LES QUESTIONS LITURGIQUES ET PAROISSIALES 1948. Latin text of Encyclical, 
section 168 ff. 


« Antonelli: EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE, LXX (1956), 18. 
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The Adoration of the Cross 


Taking it then that the Adoration of the Cross is the most 

characteristic part of the Good Friday service, we may ask in what 

way is this ceremony superior to the Stations. Both are essentially : 
popular forms of piety, a dramatisation of the scenes of the Passion i 
—the Stations by way of pictures, the Adoration by a tableau. The ‘ 
difference between them is not to be sought in secondary issues, a 
such as their aesthetic refinement or dramatic power, but rather in ; 
their character of public or private prayer. When we speak of the 
public prayer of the Church, we must think not only of its official 
external character as imposed for universal use, but rather of its 
inner spiritual value as being that form chosen anew by the Holy 
Father to express the sentiments of the Spouse of Christ on the 
anniversary of the Passion.5 This is the voice of the Bride, on the 
day on which the Bridegroom was taken away. One may and should 
make the Stations of the Cross on Good Friday, but one should 
above all assist at the ceremony by which the universal Church 
commemorates on this day the Passion and Death of Christ. The 
dispositions we should foster during the Adoration of the Cross 
are contrition and faith. The plaintive and tender melody of the 
Improperia or Reproaches will gently stir our hearts to contrition 
for our share in the Crucifixion, while the ringing strains of the 
Trisagion, particularly the culminating cry ““O Holy, O Immortal 
One, miserere nobis’”’ will proclaim our faith in the immortal power 
of the Crucified. 

_ It stands to reason that the word “‘Adoration,” used traditionally 
of this ceremony, is not used in the strict sense. We adore Christ t 
on the Cross, and in doing so we venerate the Cross on which He 
hung, and also this Cross here today which is a symbol of His 
Crucifixion.* This is well expressed in a prayer of St. Anselm’s to 
the Crucified.’ 


ORATIO AD SANCTAM CRUCEM 


Sancta crux, quam nobis ad memoriam crux illa reducitur, in 
qua dominus noster IESUS Christus nos per mortem suam a 
morte aeterna, in quam omnes misere tendebamus, ad vitam 


®Stolz: “Sacrament et Sacramental,” QUESTIONS LIT. ET PAR., 1939, 75; 
Capelle: Travaux Liturgiques 1 (1955), 52. 
*Cabrol: Catholic Doctrine on the Veneration of the Cross, Cath. Encyc. 
IV, 530; Quilliet: ‘Adoration de la Croix,” Dict. Théol. Cath. 111, 2359. 4 
1S. Ansélmi Opera Omnia, ed. SCHMITT, 111 (1946), 11. : 
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aeternam, quam peccando perdideramus, resucitavit: adoro, 
veneror et glorifico in te crucem illam quam nobis repraesentas, 
et in illa eundem miseratorem ac dominum nostrum, et quae 
per illam misericorditer operatus est. 


O Crucifix, thou art our reminder of the Cross, in which 
Our Lord Jesus Christ by his death, raised us from eternal 
death . . . to eternal life . . .; in thee I adore, I venerate, I glorify 
that Cross which thou doest represent to us, and through that 
Cross I adore that merciful Lord of ours, and all which He in 
His mercy accomplished on it. 


The Orationes Sollemnes 


Besides the Adoration of the Cross and Holy Communion, the 
two remaining parts of the function—the Passion and the Orationes 
Sollemnes—will perhaps make less impression on the congregation | 
because of their being sung in Latin. The sonorous rhythm of the | 
Orationes has not yet, I think, been adequately rendered in any 
existing English translation. The new Ordo by the introductory 
rubrics and by the new headings to the prayers has done much to 
make this part of the ceremony more intelligible for the celebrant, 
but until we have an English translation at once idiomatic, faithful 
and dignified, these prayers must seem prolix and dull to those 
unfamiliar with Latin. We should add too that, historically speaking, 
these prayers have no special connection with the Good Friday rite, 
but just happen to have survived here.® 


The Passion 


The Passion which is sung on Good Friday is taken from St. 
John’s Gospel, and one’s attention is best concentrated on the 
part taken by the “Christus” in the ceremonial singing of the 
Gospel narrative. These grave, unforgettable cadences set off to 
perfection the lapidary words uttered by Our Lord during His 
trial and Passion. Here as elsewhere throughout St. John’s Gospel, 
the divine Person of Our Blessed Lord is presented to us with a 
peculiar majesty not noticeable in the other three Gospels, and the 
delicate touches by which St. John achieves this effect should not 
be allowed to escape our notice. One such touch is that which 


* Cappuyns: “Les Orationes Sollemnes du Vendredi Saint: QUEST. Lr. ET 
PAR. 1938, 18. 
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insinuates that Jesus remains master of His own destiny, even in 
this hour of the triumph of the powers of darkness: “Jesus itaque 
sciens omnia, quae ventura erant super eum, processit, et dixit eis: 
Quem quaeritis ?” “So Jesus, knowing well what was to befall him, 
went out to meet them; Who is it, he asked, you are looking for?’”® } 
The question of Pilate, the statements of Jesus, the shouts of the i 
Jews all turn on one theme: the kingship of Jesus. He is indeed a ' 
king, the King of Truth, no mere rival of Caesar or ruler of Israel. | 
Jesus the Nazarene rules from His throne of the Cross all those ; 
who belong to the kingdom of truth and who hearken to His voice. 


PLACID MURRAY 
Glenstal, Co. Limerick 


St. John, 18:4 (Knox). 


FURROW PUBLICATIONS 


The Easter Vigil. English translation and Introduction by Rev. 
Gerard Montague, Professor of Liturgy, Maynooth. 4 
Price 1/- (post paid 1/14), reduction for quantities. | 


The Canon of the Mass. A study of the Canon with a new 
translation by Dom Placid Murray, O.S.B. Price 4d 
(post paid 54d). 
“The whole rendering is full of dignity and beauty”— 
Father Clifford Howell, S.J. in The Catholic Herald. 


The Marriage Liturgy. By Father Donal O’Sullivan, S.J. 
Price 6d (post paid 74d), reduction for quantities. 
A reader writes: ““What he has written . . . is certainly 
a small classic. I hope your publication of it as a 
pamphlet will ensure for it a very wide circulation.” 


Write: The Secretary. 
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Holy Saturday 


CATHAL McCARTHY 


Introduction 


HERE is a great expectancy among the clergy—and, indeed, 

among the laity, too—about this year’s Holy Week. Notable 

changes have been ordered by the Holy See in the ceremonies, 
and people are properly interested in what these sacred days are 
going to reveal. However we are not left altogether to our imagina- 
tion, because Holy Saturday has already been submitted to modi- 
fications of a type comparable, in principle, with those which now 
affect Palm Sunday and the following Thursday and Friday. I have 
been present at the restored Easter Vigil since its experimental and 
facultative introduction in 1951; my experience of those occasions 
is my apology now for trespassing on THE FURROW. It is my hope 
that by sharing this experience of the Easter Vigil rite—which is 
practically unchanged this year—and by passing on some points 
from a literature on the subject which has been steadily growing 
_ since 1951, these pages may prove helpful* 

I think that priests and people are going to be very pleasantly 
surprised by the new arrangements; at least they will be when the 
task of unlearning the old and assimilating the new has been safely 
accomplished. The new service is attractive especially for two 
reasons: because the laity are given a greater part to play, and 
because of the greater clarity of the symbolism. It cannot, however, 
live up to its high promise and be the instrument of honouring God 
which it is meant to be unless some trouble is taken to master its 
details in advance, to understand its significance and to carry it out 
with faithful accuracy. Priests are bound to instruct the faithful on 
this new Holy Week ritual so that they may be fitted to participate 


1 The following will be found interesting and helpful: 

G. Montague, The Easter Vigil (THE FURROW). 

Vigil of Easter (Burns Oates & Washbourne). 

EPHEMERIDES LITURGICAE 1951, fasc. I, Supplementum. An excellent practical 

_ and historical study. 

L’AMi DU CLERGE. Tome 61, 7th Series pp. 129 sqq., 158 sqq. Tome 62, 7th 
Series pp. 177 sqq. 

Clifford Howell, S.J., Preparing for Easter (Burns Oates 1955). 

NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE, March 1952. 

titurGy, April 1955. 

Charles Becker. La Nuit Pascale (Desclée, 1953). Father Jungmann’s Introduction 
is an excellent theological and historical study of the Vigil liturgy. 

F. R. McManus, The Ceremonies of the Easter Vigil (St. Anthony’s Guild Press, 

“Paterson, New Jersey). Véry helpful for the’ M.C. and the Sacristan. 
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and to profit from their participation. The purpose of this article is 
to propose some practical hints for its execution and to give a very 
brief explanation of its significance. 

Apart from a general instruction of the faithful during Lent in 
the nature and inner meaning of the rite, they will have to be told 
of certain practical requirements which involve them. For example, 
they will need to be told about procuring candles and about arrange- 
ments for lighting them; they must be told about the fasting i: 
obligations for Holy Communion—these will vary according to i 
the hour at which the Vigil function is held; they must be told 
about the fulfilment of their Sunday Mass obligation, which 
depends on the same factor; they will need to know the responses 
to be made at the renewal of the baptismal promise. My experience 
is limited to an invited congregation; and, in this case, we put all 
this information on the admission ticket. The parish priest will not 
have these ideally convenient conditions, but he might find it 
helpful to have a small sheet containing these essentials printed or 
duplicated and widely distributed among those likely to attend. He 
may be able to have booklets with the text on sale near the church. 
It would be a great advantage if a priest were in the pulpit to explain 
the progress of the ceremonies, at least for the next few years until 
familiarity with them is acquired. 


Preparations 

Very few additions to the sacristy equipment will be necessitated 
by the new rite, but the following must be secured: 

1. A stand for the Paschal Candle while it remains in the middle , 
of the sanctuary. This should be about 4’ high, of pedestal type, ‘ 
with an opening, 4” or 5” deep, in the top, into which the candle - 
can be slipped; 

2. A stylus—an ornate paper knife with a sharp point would do 
until the church furnishers stock a standard object; 

3. A lectern for the reading of the Lessons. (This will not be a 
new need if the Holy Saturday ceremonies have previously been 
carried out with a deacon and subdeacon); 

4. A large vessel, with a table on which to rest it, for the blessing 
of the baptismal water. This vessel should be dignified and, indeed, 
ornamental. 


Three Sections 


The Easter Vigil is made up of three well-defined sections, as a 
cursory perusal of the Ordo Hebdomade Sanctae Instavratus (hence 
forth referred to as the Ordo) will reveal. 
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The first of these sections concerns itself with the idea of the 
‘Lumen Christi” and comprises the blessing of the new fire, the 
blessing of the Paschal Candle and the solemn procession with the 
Candle culminating in the “Exsultet.” The second section has 
Baptism as its motif: there are the Lessons, the first part of the 
Litany of the Saints, the blessing of the baptismal water, the renewal 
of the baptismal promises and the conclusion of the Litany. Thirdly, 
there is the Mass of the Easter Vigil. 

The description of the ceremony in the Ordo is nearly always very 
clear, so I shall not weary the reader with much explanation of it, 
contenting myself with what experience has taught me as to con- 
venient methods of carrying out some of its directions. Those who 
have the right to use the Memoriale Rituum form will find all the 
relevant rubrics printed in italics in the Ordo. 

The ceremony with deacon and subdeacon takes roughly two 
hours, excluding the time necessary for the distribution of Holy 
Communion. 

The New Fire 


Practical 

It is convenient to light some pieces of charcoal in a container; 
this could be the pan of a thurible, concealed in something more 
ornate, such as a silver flower-pot. It is easy to get a light from a 
flint, which is ordered by the rubrics. The lighting of the fire is 
done before the ceremony begins. The Ordo gives clear instructions 
for the blessing of the fire and there is no need here to make any 
comment—except, perhaps, this: in our conditions I think that 
most priests will avail themselves of the option given by the rubrics 
as to the place where this ceremony is to be performed, and will 
choose the back of the church inside the door. It is a good idea to 
have a platform erected there so that the people can see clearly 
what is happening; the commentator in the pulpit will invite them 
to look around to the place at the proper time. A spot light should 
be played on this platform; all other lights in the church should be 
extinguished except, perhaps, one or two lamps of low wattage 
which may be necessary for safety. Arrangements should be made 
beforehand by which all electric lights can be turned on at once by 
a master switch. 


Commentary 
The priest, in explaining to the faithful the significance of the 
fire, will remind them of its utilitarian origins. During a night 
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vigil, if lessons were to be read or even ordinary visibility secured, 

it was necessary to have lights, and in order to have lights a fire or 

flame was necessary. This practical operation soon became invested 

with symbolical meaning. The prayer of the blessing alludes to 

some of these symbolical associations—Our Lord is the corner-stone, 
rejected by the builders; we are to burn with a desire for the light of 
heaven. The commentator will be wise if he restricts himself to | 
meditations that are authentic and traditional, such, for example, 
as those hinted at in the formulae accompanying the various actions. ; 
There is no limit to the thoughts that one can draw out of ceremonial 

actions and texts, but individual inspirations should not be proposed 

as “liturgical.” 


Marking and Blessing of the Paschal Candle 


Practical 
If the priest says the prescribed formulae very deliberately and 
without haste it will allow the pulpit commentator to add helpful _ 
explanations. The cross, the A and W and the figures 1956 should 
have been outlined previously on the candle, in coloured paint if 

desired. 

Note that there is no formula of blessing for the grains of incense; 
if they are used this year for the first time they are, however, 
sprinkled with holy water and incensed. 


Commentary 

In the Missal there was no real blessing of the Paschal Candle— 
the “Exsultet” is not a blessing formula. In view of the obvious 
importance of the Candle in the ceremonial ensemble of Holy 
Saturday this may seem strange; and, indeed, strange too is the 
explanation. The prayer “‘Veniat” used for the blessing in the new 
Ordo was the blessing formula for the incense grains in the Missal. 
Now, this prayer calls for God’s blessing “‘super incensum” meaning 
“on this lighted (candle).” It was erroneously translated as “‘on 
incense”—a very human, too human! origin of a rite which has 
persisted down all these centuries until now. But those who would 
discredit this account as a tour de force may be chastened if they 
recall the Press-agency reports of the Holy Week changes which the 
Sunday morning papers carried a couple of months ago. In this 
country and abroad the newspapers, summarising the decree of the 
Congregation of Rites, noted that collections were entirely forbidden 
in the Mass during Holy Week. They had mistranslated “collectae”! 
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- The Paschal Candle is, as I have said, the very centre of the Vigil 
ceremony and it is rich in symbolism. When the annual celebration 
of the Christian Pasch became fixed practice, the night time was 
chosen for reasons that were both practical and symbolical. 
Practical, because the small Christian community had to adapt 
itself to the conditions determined by the majority and work 
during the day. But there were symbolical reasons also. The Resur- 
rection of Our Lord—early in the morning—was looked upon as 
the sunrise after a long dark night. On Calvary He had gone down 
like the sinking sun, He had been buried in the earth, and on Sunday 
He had reappeared as the eastern Sun. Our Lord Himself had said 
that He was the Light of the world; Simeon had said that He was 
light to the gentiles and Saint John wrote that He is the light that 
enlighteneth every man. Our Lord was considered not only as a 
light shining in personal glory; He was a light to illuminate the 
world—in particular, by Baptism: we shall see more about this 
when dealing with the next section of the Ordo. Hence the night 
service was an appropriate background to the honouring of the 
Candle, the Light, the vivid symbol of Christ, the Light of the world. 

The marking of the cross on the Candle is one of many ancient 
ceremonies relating to this figure of Christ. The incision of the 
A and W is, perhaps, the most ancient of them all. The Venerable 
Bede speaks of the cutting of the current year on the wax. Many 
other inscriptions were added at different times and in different 
parts of the world, e.g. dates relating to the Pope and the local 
bishop, the principal feasts and so on. Indeed so overladen did the 
candle become with all these markings that it was not unusual to 
inscribe the list on a tablet which was affixed to the candle. The 
underlying symbolism of all this enumeration of dates and times is 
summarised in the opening words of the present formula—“‘Christus 
heri et hodie, Principium et Finis.” (“Christ yesterday and today, 
Beginning and End.”’) 


In spite of their unlettered origins the grains of incense have not 
been discarded; they are retained to recall the wounds of Our Lord, 
glorious to the risen body of Christ and an eloquent, if silent, 
witness to His victory over the darkness of sin, suffering and death. 
This was a much-loved mediaeval thought. 


_ Finally, the Candle is lighted from the new fire, and a blessing is 
invoked upon it. Now it stands as the brilliant image of the risen 
Saviour. 


 &§ 
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Procession with Candle and Exsultet . 

Practical 

Probably what will give most trouble in practice is the lighting 
of the candles. There is no difficulty about the lighting of the 
celebrant’s, after the first “Lumen Christi’; nor is there much 
inconvenience in lighting those of the small group of clerics or 
servers in the procession, after the second “‘Lumen Christi.” Where 
the congregation is limited to a few hundred I know from experience 
that their candles can be lighted very quickly if there is a large team 
of servers with tapers. Moreover in specially favourable conditions 
the candles can be “tipped” with a paste beforehand so that they 
will catch light the moment the taper comes near them. (Such a 
paste can be made very easily with old candle ends melted or pared 
into shavings and mixed with equal quantities of turpentine and 
petrol. Solution used in the repair of cycle tubes is also effective.) 
However, the sudden switching on of all the electric lights at this 
stage will be some recompense for the slowness of lighting the 
people’s candles; a tribute, perhaps, from our scientific age to the 
aged ceremonial of the Church. The gradual advance of light from 
that of the lone Paschal Candle to the full blaze following the third 
“Lumen Christi” is very impressive and meaningful. People should 
be warned about spilling candle grease; and it would be well for 
them to be told also, much earlier, that they should remove the 
paper wrappings from their candles as soon as they enter the church; 
if they do it now there will be an unseemly rustle. 

Before the “‘Exsultet” there is a series of ceremonies minutely 
described in the Ordo; the pulpit priest might usefully employ these 
minutes to give an explanation of what the “Exsultet”’ means; it 
would be wrong to interrupt it. 


Commentary 

So limpid is the symbolism of the Procession that few words of 
explanation are needed. The Candle, lighted and borne aloft in 
triumph up the church, is a vivid image of Christ triumphing over 
the darkness of sin and death. The lighting of the candles of the 
priest, of the clergy and of the people signifies the illumination of the 
world through the merits of Our Lord, merits conveyed to us by 
Baptism. : 

The “Exsultet,” the marvellous song of praise of the Paschal 
Candle, which comes to us from Saint Ambrose, has, for sixteen 
hundred ‘years, wonderfully expressed the sentiments of men 
redeemed by the blood of Christ. The deacon invites heaven and 
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earth and the Church of God and, especially, those present to 
rejoice with him in the resurrection of Christ and in its effects. It 
has gained new beauty by being sung right through without the 
interruptions which were formerly ordered by the Missal. 


Lessons 
Practical 

After the “‘Exsultet’”’ the clergy and people put out their candles: 
they will be lighted again at the renewal of the baptismal promises. 

Note the position of the lectern—the Reader is at the Epistle side 
of the sanctuary, facing the Paschal Candle; the altar is on his right, 
the congregation on his left. This holds whether the ceremony is 
carried out by a priest alone or with the assistance of deacon and 
subdeacon. 

All, except the Reader, sit down and listen to the text. 

There are new rubrics about the “Oremus, Flectamus genua, 
Levate,” which should be explained to the people by the commen- 
tator. The deacon should not be in a hurry to sing “‘Levate.” All 
should remain for a definite time on two knees. 

If the people have not got a copy of the text the priest in the 
pulpit should tell them where they may find the four Lessons in 
their missals—they cannot be expected to listen with interest to the 
Lector reciting them in Latin. The first Lesson is the former first 
“prophecy” of the Missal; the second Lesson is the fourth 
“prophecy”; the third Lesson is the eighth “prophecy” minus the 
first verse; and the last Lesson is the eleventh “‘prophecy.” 


Commentary 

It will be necessary to remind the faithful that, with the Lessons, 
the second part of the Vigil service begins—the part that is con- 
cerned with Baptism. During the Holy Saturday Vigil readings 
from Sacred Scripture were chosen which would be especially 
helpful to the catechumens who, after a long and trying period of 
preparation—lasting sometimes for years, were at last to be 
admitted, through Baptism, into the fold of the Church. We, who 
are shortly to renew the promises we made at Baptism, can draw - 
profit from these same Scripture texts. A brief word about the 
message of each Lesson would be helpful. 

First. From Genesis, telling of the creation of the world—an 
image of the new creation effected by Baptism. 

Second. The Crossing of the Red Sea—we, too, are led to safety 


through the waters, the waters of Baptisni. 
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Third. The blessed life of the messianic kingdom: Jerusalem will 
be purified and the Lord will live again in Sion—a prophecy fulfilled 
in the Church. 

Fourth. The Testament of Moses: the dominant idea is fear lest 
the chosen people might forget their duty of being always faithful. 
This, surely, applies to us all. 


Litany, Blessing of Baptismal Water, Renewal of Promises 


Practical 

The first part of the Litany of the Saints follows now. The sacred 
ministers should kneel on the bottom step of the altar at the Epistle 
corner, facing the Gospel side. There is nothing special to note about 
the Litany except that the invocations are not repeated, as they 
used to be on this day. The whole congregation should make the 
responses, but the church choir might be usefully trained to give a 
lead. 

The vessel for the baptismal water will have to be large for popu- 
lous parishes: it must contain water sufficient for the baptisms of 
the whole year. (The blessing of the Font on the Vigil of Pentecost 
is discontinued.) Allowance must be made also for the removal of 
some water, before the pouring in of the oils, for use at the renewal 
of the promises and for the sprinkling of houses, etc. Moreover, it 
is important that it should not be filled to capacity, because it must 
be carried in procession to the baptistry later on. Incidentally, it is 
better that it. should be borne, not by the deacon, who can scarcely 
perform the feat with dignity, but by acolytes. For the blessing, the 
vessel should be put on a table in the position determined by the 
rubrics of the Ordo. 

For the renewal of the baptismal promises the priest vests as 
directed and comes to face the people; he is accompanied by deacon 
and subdeacon. He addresses the congregation in the words given 
in the Ordo; he may use a vernacular translation approved by the 
local Ordinary. This translation should be slipped into the large 
copy of the Ordo—this looks more dignified than using a sheet of 
paper or a small booklet. He then puts the questions, to which the 
people reply. They are holding lighted candles. It is a great help 
here if a priest in the pulpit leads these responses. No amount of 
preparatory drilling or Printed instructions will be as effective as 
the voice of the priest giving directions on the spot. 

After the renewal of the promises the priest, standing where he is, 
sprinkles the congregation (centre, left and right) with the water 
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which was removed from the large vessel during the blessing of the 
baptismal water. If the church has no baptismal font ordinary holy 


water is used now. 


Finally, the sacred ministers repair to the sacristy, the chanting 
of the Litany is taken up again and the sanctuary and altar are 
prepared for Mass. It is important that this preparation be done 
with the minimum of fuss; a little ingenuity on the part of the M.C. 
and the sacristan will ensure this. If too many people are involved, 
scurrying hither and thither, the people are distracted and the 
devotional chanting of the Litany is made difficult. 


Commentary 


It has been mentioned before that the night of the Easter Vigil 
was the time chosen for the baptism of catechumens. This was 
already the practice in the second century—Baptism was linked 
with the celebration of the “Lumen Christi.” Baptism is indeed a 
sharing in the life of Christ, a reflection on the Christian of the 
Light of the world. And it will be remembered how Saint Paul 
speaks of Baptism as a burial and a resurrection “tin Christ’ (Col. 
11:12; Rom. 6:4). The sacrament was conferred in the baptistry, 
which was often a building separated from the church. During the 
ceremony the faithful in the church prayed ceaselessly in the oft- 
repeated Litany for those who were joining their ranks. They 
continued until the neophytes returned from the baptistry to take 
part in the Mass. During the chanting of the Litany we should ask 
the Church Triumphant to assist us to renew with sincerity and 
keep with fidelity the promise of our baptism. 


In the new Ordo we are given this opportunity of renewing the 
engagements implicit in our baptism, engagements which were 
spoken on our behalf by our sponsors when, as infants, we received 
the sacrament. The priest invites us to do this in an address made 
up largely of the words of Saint Paul and Saint Augustine. For the 
laity, this is probably the part of the new Ordo of Holy Saturday 
which will make the greatest impact. It is, in a way, the most 
audacious of the novelties in the new liturgy of this day. There is 
no evidence of the practice, at least on any widespread scale, in 
early days. Its introduction here is proof that the return to ancient 
practice in many other parts of the Ordo implies no claim that 


what is old must necessarily be good. Liturgy is living. 
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The Mass 
Practical 
There is really nothing to add to the Ordo in connection with the 
Mass except to warn priests who have used the restored Vigil Ordo 
before that there are some further small changes introduced this 
year. The book used in previous years is, therefore, out of date. 
The new version of the Psalter is used for Lauds. 


Commentary 

The priest will surely remind the faithful of what this Easter Mass 
meant to the catechumens of long ago. Many years of waiting, of 
penance, of instruction had led up to Baptism; and, now for the 
first time, the Mass of the Faithful and Holy Communion were 
open to them. With desire, indeed, must they have desired this 
Pasch. And the centuries have not changed reality—“Christus heri 
et hodie, Principium et Finis, Alpha et Omega. Ipsius sunt tempora 
et saecula. Ipsi gloria et imperium per universa aeternitatis saecula. 


Amen.” 
CATHAL McCARTHY 
Holy Cross College, Clonliffe, Dublin ; 


Easter 


Though all feasts fully deserve their celebration and honour in 
these three ways [that is, by reading and preaching the word of God, 
giving alms in honour of the Lord, through love and mercy shown 
to the poor, and by the Mass, in which is made the offering of 
Christ’s Body and Blood on behalf of the faithful], still more does 
this feast; for in it is the assembling together of the people of heaven 
and earth; it is festival alike of the Old and the New Testament; 
it is the particular feast of the heavenly Father; the feast of the 
Lord’s resurrection; the feast which surpasses all others; the hon- 
oured and venerable feast of the people of heaven and earth is 
this feast of Easter. 

—From the Leabhar Breac (14th century) 


Chronicle 
FILMS 


TILL the priests come, and the almost-priests. To follow 

Marcelino we have had in Dublin Maddalena (at the New 

Corinthian), and The Left Hand of God (Ambassador). The 
theme of the latter is almost identical with that of Queffelec’s 
Isle of Sinners—a man tempted and forced by circumstances to 
impersonate a priest, to say Mass, hear confessions, baptize, bless, 
and anoint, so that people of simple faith may not be disappointed 
and left stranded. Consciousness of sacrilege is complicated in each 
case by a mild love-affair with one of the beautiful devout, who 
reciprocates. .. . But there is a world of difference in the treatment of 
this situation. It is true that Queffelec’s novel is a good one, and 
William E. Barrett’s a poor one, a slick and unctuous novelette 
subtitled ““Man, Woman and God.” But the film-version, simplifying 
even on this (as it must), provides a silly travesty of a theme which, 
if touched at all, deserves something worthy of it, either by way of 
irony or tragedy, or even the straight sincerity of a jeer. The devout 
peasant mind of Queffelec’s Breton hero, Thomas, was much less 
lucid and conscious of sacrilege than that of U.S. airman Jim 
Carmody; and the communal force which made demands on 
Thomas did in fact develop a real (possibly always latent) vocation 
in him, whereas Carmody simply wants to escape from China and 
marry Anne Scott. But at least half the emphasis falls, in the novel, 
on Carmody’s recovery of his abandoned Catholic faith as he 
“performs,” time and time again, the Consecration and Absolution. 
The film shirks transferring this into visual terms, and leaves us 
with the Anne Scott affair and Carmody’s dialogue with the mission- 
hospital doctor (unbelieving, but of course with a heart of gold). 
Therein we are informed once again how the two professions © 
resemble each other (“but we begin where you leave off”)—and 
other such profundities. The other affair is glutinous. In saying 
this, I do not detract from the acting abilities of Humphrey Bogart 
(the “‘priest’”) or Gene Tierney (Anne Scott) or Agnes Moorehead 
(Beryl Sigman). Bogart goes from strength to strength in his por- 
trayals of the puzzled and wryly lovable. But all we have in this 
story is the melodrama of a “clerical” love-affair, by which I mean 
the: exploitation of situation for its sensational and spicy value, 
with no light thrown on it by character or vice versa. (“I can’t 
think of a priest that way, as a man—Beryl. I mustn’t’”’) And that is 
precisely as far as we get; we are to be suitably thrilled and horrified, 
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no doubt. For this exploitation, too, a very poor dramatic trick is 
imposed on the novel-story. For half the screen-time the audience 
takes Carmody to be a real priest, and then, many titillations having 
been added to the original situation, are let down with the revelation 
that he is not. Readers of the novel know this fact from the 
beginning. 

One does not, of course, condemn such a film with any vigour. 
It is not offensive or vicious in presentation. It is not even dramatic 
as Maddalena is. It is simply vulgar—contributing to the sum of 
mush, vagueness, and sterile sensation in the world. 

Some theological minds may wonder at its less apparent implica- 
tions. The brilliant success of Carmody derives from his natural 
gifts, his personality. His sacramental acts are invalid, down to the 
simplest blessing, yet he arouses great devotion, and there is no 
welcome for the new priests. The ecclesiastical rebuke, when it 
comes, reminds him that the end did not justify the means, and, 
of course, neither does he condone his own masquerade. Yet the 
suggestion seems to be that great good has been done, once the 
people remain in invincible ignorance of the fraud. The real priest 
tacitly endorses this when he admits to himself that God might 
have worked for Carmody in that final dice-throw with the bandit 
chief which saved the village. And so He might. But is it implied 
that a fine personality is the main thing? and that the externals, 
after that, are as effective as the real thing? Doubtless very little, 
if anything, of this comes to the surface of the average mind in the 
cinema. But is a vague suggestion left hanging in the air unexpressed 
any the less productive of confusion? The suggestion remains that 
the grace of the priesthood has been more or less bypassed and 
that Jim Carmody has done as well as, if not better than, the next. 
(“There is a bit of the priest in every man”—as he confides to us.) 
In The Isle of Sinners, the Breton islanders knew all the real facts 
about their home-made “‘priest,” the measure was one of desperation 
and of sheer survival, and so ane was no suggestion of a missionary 
triumph. 

In this country, where there is so much emotional devotion to 
the priest and perhaps little intellectual analysis of his charism and 
vocation, a gallup-poll of the reaction to this film would be ex- 
tremely interesting. 

Maddalena (at the New Corinthian, X—adults only—Certificate) 
is much more likely to shock a local audience at surface level,. 
because it shows a street-walker being brought from Rome to a 
North Italian village to play the part of the Madonna in the annual 
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religious procession. In fact, however, the treatment of this story is, 
from the religious angle, quite reverent: its real weakness being 
dramatic ones, in so far as the story is highly contrived and, at one 
or two points, sensationally overdone. Despite the much more 
tempting theme, it avoids the lurid and the melodramatic more 
successfully than The Left Hand of God, and the sentiment and 
tone of the film is not pseudo-authentic “Catholic” or “religious” 
this time. Once again the Italian village-scene tumbles happily 
though not so inconsequentially in the sun around its church. 
Their childlike love for religious pageantry and the ever-present 
craving for a miraculo is not overdone. Light relief is very amusingly 
provided by scuffling altar-boys and the local “Apostles’’: and 
Gino Cervi as the priest is beyond criticism (like his predecessor in 
Pane Amore e Fantasia). 

A Swedish actress, Marta Toren, plays the tragic leading role— 
to my mind with great delicacy, considering the distance she has to 
traverse. The prostitute is maliciously hired for the procession by 
the local landowner, who hopes to scandalize the priest and his 
parishioners who know nothing of her background until he reveals 
it on the day of the procession. I find him the most mechanical 
peg in the plot, and his final sorrow inserted in a much too facile 
and perfunctory manner. His original motivation is also obscured 
in the British version (shown here), which foreshortens the first 
interview with the girl, and places it in a hotel. On the other hand 
her motivation and progress seems to be quite plausibly worked 
out. She comes to the village to revenge herself on the Blessed 
Virgin, whom she holds responsible for the accidential burning to 
death of her only child on a religious feastday. During rehearsals 
in the blue robes of the Madonna she is more and more horrified 
at what she is involved in, repents on the eve and confesses to 
Don Lorenzo, who judges it best to go ahead. A sick boy is cured 
on this evening as she prays at his bedside, and the villagers clamour 
for her healing. But the next day, when her identity is unmasked, 
the procession turns into a via dolorosa, and the crowd, dressed in 
. the costumes of Good Friday, drive her out of the village, mocking, 
spitting and stoning her to death. 

In this I cavil first at the burning of the little girl, whose veil 
catches fire during a very touching ceremony. The flames are 
reflected in the marble face of the Madonna who overlooks the 
scene. Not so much that the camera overdoes it (it doesn’t), but the 
conception itself is horrifying and sensational rather than terrifying, 
and over-violent for its context which, at this point, is sentimental 
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and not yet mounting to tragedy. In other words the girl is given too 
much motivation, and I think she could have lost her child in some 
less lurid way. 
Secondly, the parallel with the Passion seems slightly question- 
able, emphasized and made explicit as it is by camera shots of 
spitting mouths, fallings on the way, etc. Again, this is not primarily } 
an objection to the religious parallel itself, but to its place in the 
artistic balance of the story. It might possibly have been better | 
proportion to end the story with a simple expiation by the girl, j 
and a moral of man’s uncharity, instead of introducing hints of the 
scapegoat and saviour. 
Otherwise Augusto Gennina’s direction is a triumph of restraint, r 
and with the backing of that artist in colour, Claude Renoir, one 
of beauty. Marta Toren’s elegiac beauty composes a portrait of 
the Madonna as visually memorable as many a painting in a 


greater medium. 
PETER CONNOLLY 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


RADIO 


ADIO EIREANN has the unenviable task of attempting to 
satisfy the varying tastes of people who all feel that the cost 
of the annual licence entitles them to hear at all times just 
what they want to hear. Here is a task which is being undertaken 
in England by two full-time programmes, the Home Service and the 
Light, helped by the part-time Third Programme. Our own service 
must attempt this herculean task with nine and a quarter hours of 
broadcasting. It stands to reason that all of the people cannot be 
satisfied all of the time, but immense credit is due to the heads of 
the various departments for the use which they do make of the 
time and of the material at their disposal. Let him carp who will, 
but the standard of what we may call the “serious” matter sent out 
by Radio Eireann is very high, particularly when one remembers 
that it must work its little miracles within a very well-defined 
strait-jacket imposed by the Department of Finance. Imagination 
does not usually thrive in such surroundings, but imagination there 
has been both in the selection of programmes and in their 
presentation. 
It may sound paradoxical to say this, but when Radio Eireann 
falls down on the job is on the salesmanship side: our broadcasting , 
service cannot or does not sound its own trumpet loudly enough. ! 
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The man in the armchair must depend for his knowledge of new or 
worthwhile programmes on the meagre skeleton summary given in 
his daily paper or he may be lucky enough to catch one of those 
fleeting “‘sign-posts” which the announcers give when they can. 
But where is the clarion call which heralded the revival on the 
B.B.C. of the Gilbert and Sullivan series, or the arrival of a series 
on the Theron expedition? All these and many like them were 
written up in the Radio Times and those who really wanted to 
listen made careful note of the times of the programmes and 
studiously avoided engagements which might clash with the 
happiness in store. In similar circumstances Radio Eireann has 
no voice with which to cry its wares, a state of affairs which should 
be remedied. It is not much use telling people that there was such- 
and-such a wonderful show on at 8.30 last Wednesday evening; 
much better to be able to tell them at leisure exactly what to expect 
next Wednesday at the same time. 

Just one example of imagination at work is to be found in the 
Children’s Hour, where ‘“‘Tales Out of School’ presents as fine a 
series of excursions into history as one could wish to hear. The 
programme is for children, but if you care to listen to it at 5.30, 
either in the Irish or the English version according to your choice, 
you will find that the direct simplicity of the approach has an 
appeal for grown-ups as well. Now here is a case for advertisement: 
children might listen to this programme about the time when they 
are doing their homework, but many teachers may not know of the 
series or of its value. It is quite possible that this programme would 
double or treble its value if it could be broadcast during school: 
hours and if an enlightened teacher were to guide the listening of. 
his pupils. Since the time from one o’clock to two-thirty is so 
precious I suppose this would mean extending the broadcasting 
time to cover the first part of the school day, and on top of that 
would come the necessity for a careful co-ordination with the 
schools to ensure that history did not clash with sums. But “Tales 
Out of School” is just one example of the programmes which will 
go unheard for want of a little advertisement. On a more ambitious 
level the Thomas Davis lectures are not reaching the audience 
which they should reach. To most people these are highbrow. 
discussions which clutter up the already scarce listening-time. Now, 
if only . . . If only these people could have been drawn to hear 
Dr. Conor Cruise O’Brien’s masterly and entertaining summing-up 
of the period between 1891 and 1916 or Professor David Greene’s 
evaluation of the work of Michael Cusack and the G.A.A. Here is 
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living matter, matter for fierce argument, matter to stir old loyalties 
and fire new ambitions, but it cannot even be said that it goes in 
one ear and out of the other. The tragedy is that it rarely reaches 
the ears of those for whom it is intended. 

If we think along these lines for awhile it may fairly be concluded 
that most of the criticism at Radio Eireann and its programmes 
and works and pomps is based on lack of knowledge. Most people 
listen to it during the midday programmes; they want the news 
and they like a bit of music around the lunch-table. The problem 
begins after the 6.30 p.m. news: music or variety will hold them 
now, but something they do not understand sets the knob twirling 
to 208 metres. It is a function of the radio to educate as well as to 
entertain; but how can it educate if it will not be listened to, and 
how can it be listened to if it cannot advertise its wares and do 
away with the uninformed criticism so plentifully meted out by the 
very people who do not listen to the real Radio Eireann? 

Radio Eireann plays have been criticised on many grounds. Some 
say the choice of plays is poor and lacking in variation; others 
prefer to concentrate on the production of these plays and compare 
them unfavourably with B.B.C. fare. What are the facts? The 
choice is eminently varied; a list of the productions would provide 
a formidable repertoire for any company. They have tried tragedy 
and comedy and melodrama, they have tried the old and the new 
and have ranged from Arrah na Pogue to The Strong are Lonely. 
People say that they tire of listening to the same voices night after 
night, but it would be impracticable if not impossible to attempt a 
completely new cast each time. Besides, the lead parts are very well 
interchanged and the men especially can leave us guessing at times: 
witness Tomas Studlai’s brilliance in Two Men with a Face, and also 
The Lost Leader in which Séamus Forde and Chris Curran had at 
least one listener puzzled. Add to all this the recurring displays of 
virtuosity by noted performers such as Coralie Carmichael or the 
Edwards-JacLiamméir partnership, and the occasional return of 
Cyril Cusack to charm the ear. Failures there have been at times, 
accents that did not quite come off or characterisations that some- 
where went astray; it is very easy to destroy with harsh words 
when it would be better to compose the hasty heart with Stevenson’s 
meditation that “all who have attempted good work have done 
good work.” There is room for improvement, but a good job is 


to what is to come. 
PATRICK ‘V. O'BRIEN 


St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam 


The Sacrament of Penance IV 


HE introduction of the confessional is a relatively recent event 

in the history of the sacrament of Penance and has involved 

considerable changes in the ceremonies. Up to about the 
fourteenth century penitents confessed sitting down, chiefly because 
(if one may be permitted the phrase) penitents could not stand up 
to all the kneeling! 

After some preliminary prayers recited by both priest and penitent 
both seated themselves. Then the penitent, if he could, said a 
Confiteor, or placed his hands between those of the priest saying: 
“Into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my spirit.” After this the 
priest would question him as to when he was previously at confession 
and what knowledge he had of the essentials of the faith. Then came 
the confession proper, which very often included the examination of 
conscience, for with illiterate and ill-instructed penitents (as were 
the majority before the invention of printing and of catechisms) 
the confessor had to question the penitent on the various categories 
of sin to which the latter was exposed. 

A tenth century document tells that when the confession has . 
ended the penitent kneels on the ground and addresses the confessor 
as follows: “I have also committed many other innumerable sins of 
thought, word and deed, that I have forgotten. I am sorry for them 
from the bottom of my heart and detest them and I humbly beg for 
counsel and sentence from you who have been appointed intercessor 
and mediator between God and sinful man, and implore you to 
intercede for me that I may obtain pardon of my sins.” The priest 
leaves him in silence to ponder over and deplore his sins. Then the 
priest bids him to stand up and imposes a penance proportioned to 
the sinner and the sins, after which the penitent kneels again and 
asks the priest to pray that he may be able to perform the prescribed 
penance. (Alcuin, De Divinis Officiis, c. 13.) 

Absolution was quite commonly deferred, especially in crimes 
liable to non-solemn public penance, but the eternal welfare of the 
penitent was the primary concern of the law and it was this that 
finally decided whether absolution was to be deferred or not. “Si 
vero interest causa aut itineris aut cujuslibet occupationis, aut ita 
forte hebes est [poenitens] ut ei hoc sacerdos persuadere nequeat, 
injungat ei tam quadragesimalem quam annualem poenitentiam et 
reconciliat eum statim.”* 

The older forms of absolution were deprecatory rather than 


1cf. History and Liturgy of the Sacraments, by A. Villien; London: Burns, 
Oates and Washbourne; 2nd ed., 1932; pp. 177-8. 
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indicative in expression: that is to say, they were, like the sacramen- 
tal form of Extreme Unction, an official petition in the name of the 
Church that God would pardon the sinner in question. Many of 
them were very attractive and one is still in use in the monastic 
discipline of the Chapter of Faults. 

In giving absolution the priest laid his hand on the penitent’s 
head, a gesture which the introduction of the confessional rendered 
impossible and which was replaced by the present modified imposi- 
tion of hands and sign of the Cross. 

From this brief historical summary of the development of the 
present rite of Penance and from what was said regarding the history 
of public penance in the third article in this series one most impor- 
tant truth emerges, namely, that the present ritual of the sacrament 
signifies, as a whole, much more than merely the reconciliation of a 
sinner with his Creator. In parallel with this and, as it were, cognate 
to it the modern formula indicates the reconciliation of the sinner 
with the Church, the latter aspect of the matter being stressed by 
the formal absolution from censures as the former aspect is by the 
absolution from sins. Which is only to say that Penance emphasises 
in its own special way, signifies and effectuates, sacramentalises, the 
presence of Christ the Redeemer in the Church. It would, indeed, be 
strange if this sacrament that contributes to our salvation in so 
singular a fashion did not show forth both the redeeming grace of 
Christ and His presence in the Church, since as Karl Adam says: 


The sacraments breathe the very spirit of primitive Chris- 
tianity. They, as instituted by Christ Himself, are the truest 
expression and result of that original and central Christian 
belief that the Christian should be inseparably united with 
Christ and should live in Christ. In Catholic sacramental 
devotion Christ is faithfully affirmed and experienced as the 
Lord of the community, as its invisible strength and principle 
of activity. In the sacraments is expressed the fundamental 
nature of the Church, the fact that Christ lives on in her.? 


It is in this light that the ritualistic details of the sacrament of 
Penance fully reveal their meaning. They set before us what is 
needful or useful for the renewal or the repair, not only of our 
union with the Heavenly Father, but with His Word (the Way and 
the Truth and the Life), mystically incarnate in the Church. Thus, 

The Spirit of Catholicism, by Karl Adam. London Sheed and Ward; 
Unicorn Books; 1938; page 23. 
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the Ritual impresses very forcibly upon us the necessity of approach- 
ing the sacrament of Penance in a spirit of faith. If the penitent is 
ignorant of the truths of faith, the confessor is to do what he can 
in the time at his disposal to instruct him in the essential doctrines 
of Christianity and counsel him to learn more about them. The 
Confession then should be begun in faith, with the Confiteor, at 
least in this abbreviated form: “I confess to Almighty God and to 
you, Father.” 

The tenderness with which his father welcomed back the Prodigal 
Son and the gentleness of Our Lord with souls like Magdalen, 
Zacheus and the Samaritan Woman are admirably reflected in the 
pastoral directives given in the Ritual. The confessor is, if necessary, 
to help the penitent with his confession; he is not to check 
(reprehendet) the penitent until the latter has finished his confession; 
he is not to put unnecessary questions, but is to encourage the 
penitent and suggest to him in friendly fashion whatever may help 
him to confess fully and frankly. If the confession be lacking in 
fulness, the confessor is to ask questions, but with due prudence, 
so that the penitent will be neither subjected to a grim cross- 
examination nor will anybody (especially the young) be scandalised 
or rendered dangerously precocious in matters where innocence is 
a safeguard. When the penitent has concluded his confession, the 
confessor is to offer words of advice or warning, if this seems 
opportune, but in a spirit of fatherly kindness (paterna caritate), 
and with some well-chosen thoughts try to make the penitent truly 
contrite and determined to amend his life. In this context one may 
be permitted to quote a little of that admirable elucidation of the 
duties of the confessor by the late Father Henry Davis, S.J.: 


As the spiritual father of his penitent, the confessor must be 
filled with divine charity. He will, therefore, as willingly receive 
the confessions of the poor, the ignorant, the boorish, as of the 
rich, the educated, the gentle. . . . Every confessor will meet 
with great sinners who think that forgiveness is not for them 
but only for the good. In presence of such spiritual dejection 
the confessor must employ every consideration possible to 
arouse the soul from this most dangerous state of slavery. A 
loving father will not chide a repentant son for any sin, however 
great. The sinner may be reminded of his ingratitude to God, 
only that he may be moved to love God the more, Who has 
given him the grace of the sacrament and the opportunity of 
repentance.$ 

® Moral and Pastoral Theology, by Henry Davis, SJ.; in 4 vols; London: 
Sheed and Ward; 1938; vol. III, page 2 
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Regarding the imposition of a penance to be fulfilled by the 
penitent, the Ritual has no less than four directives for the confessor. 
These point out that the satisfaction is concerned both with the 
penitent’s past and with his future: it is intended to be a punishment 
(castigatio) for his sins and a curative (remedium) of his bad habits: 
but in imposing a penance the confessor should show a prudent 
awareness not only of the number and gravity of the sins committed, 
but also of the sex, age, dispositions, background and state of health 
of the penitent. The second of these directives urges the confessor 
to make the penance, if possible, really curative by focussing it 
directly against the evil tendencies of the penitent, so that, as the 
Ritual says, the avaricious (who would commit sins of greed, theft 
and so on) would be ordered to give an alms as a penance; the — 
proud (who would be unforgiving or cruel towards others) would 
be ordered to do something humiliating; sensual types would be 
ordered to fast or otherwise mortify the flesh and the indifferent 
would be given prayers or other works of piety. Incidentally, the 
Ritual reminds confessors that those who confess rarely or who 
postpone confession unduly should be advised to confess more 

often, say once a month or for the greater festivals, and, if this 
" seems desirable also, to go to Holy Communion. A third regulation 
in the Ritual forbids the confessor to apply to himself an alms that 
he has imposed as a penance: it goes even further and forbids that 
he should ask or accept any payment from his penitents for hearing 
their confessions. In some legal codes the priest who has heard a 
deathbed confession is excluded from benefitting under a will made 
in the penitent’s last illness (cf. Arregui, Summ. Theol. Mor., de 
Testamento). The fourth and last of the rulings in relation to the 
imposition of a penance is very significantly considerate of the 
penitent’s reputation, especially in view of the fact that so much of 
the present rite and discipline of Penance has been an evolution 
from the ritual and rule of Public Penance. It says, very unequi- 
vocally: “{Confessors] are not to impose a public penance for 
secret sins, no matter how grave.” 

There follows now in the Ritual a rubric dealing with Absolution, 
pointing out in substance that the priest should bring a judicial 
sense of responsibility to bear on the question of when and whom 
he will absolve, or in what cases he will refuse or defer absolution, 
because otherwise, the Ritual says, he may give absolution to those 
who cannot benefit by it; “‘quales sunt qui nulla dant signa doloris . . . 
those who give no signs of sorrow, those who are unrepentant of 
hatred and-enmity, those who refuse to make restitution although 
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in a position to do so, those who will not leave a proximate occasion 
of sin or take other necessary steps to amend their lives and those 
who have given public scandal unless they make amends publicly 
and repair the scandal.” It also reminds the confessor that he is not 
to absolve penitents guilty of reserved sins. 

The last three rubrics in this section of the Ritual deal with the 
confessions of the sick and dying. These reveal the pastoral concern 
of the Church for the salvation of souls. They point out that all 
reservation of sin or censure ceases when a penitent is in danger of 
death—but, of course, if there be question of restitution, the penitent 
must do what he can in this matter and must also, in certain cases of 
censure, be prepared to submit himself, if he survive the danger of 
death, to the rulings of the competent Superior. If the penitent is 
unable to speak, the confessor is to try to find out his state of 
conscience at least in general: if the priest can succeed in this, or if 
the person in danger of death has indicated (sive per se, sive per 
alios) that he desires confession, he is to be absolved. Grievous 
penances should not be imposed on those who are ill. The Ritual 
says (with piquant ambiguity) the confessor should “indicate” what 
penance they might perform at some suitable time when they have 
recovered from their illness, but for the time being they ought to 
be given only some prayer or light penance that will not hinder their 
recovery and, if they accept this, they ought then to be absolved, 
prout opus erit, that is from censures, perhaps, as well as from sins. 


Looking back now at all that we have been considering in this 
series of articles, namely what the Ritual has to say about the 
sacrament of Penance, we see that one most remarkable thing 
emerges, something that is conspicuous by its absence: the Ritual 
has nothing of consequence to say about the practice of spiritual 
direction. Indicating the functions of the confessor in chapter 1, 
no. 2, it does not refer to him as director of souls and in no, 3 it 
indicates that as medicus peritus his concern is simply to heal the 
leprosy of sin with suitable remedies, a thought which may show 
what precisely the Ritual is speaking of later on in no. 18. There is 
a parallel lack of allusion to spiritual direction in the Code of 
Canon Law. Apart from what canon 530 has to say, limiting the 
right of religious superiors to induce their subjects to manifest their 
conscience to them but approving of the practice of a free and 
spontaneous revelation by the subjects, and what canons 588 and 
1358 have to say concerning the appointment of a spiritual director 
in religious houses of study and seminaries, the Code makes no 
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reference to spiritual direction. “It would seem as though the 
Church knew nothing more about this matter—the Church that 
speaks and legislates so copiously for confessors and confessed. 
The conclusion should not be wider than the premisses; therefore, 
a person can be a good Christian, and even a great saint, either in 
the world or in religion, without that continual and absolute sub- 
jection to a spiritual director, and even without a spiritual director 
at all; though, of course, one cannot deny that a director may well 
be an asset and a guide when there is need for one.’”* The revered 
and learned author of these startling sentences could not be accused . 
of lack of respect for spiritual direction, but neither could he be 
considered wanting in appreciation of the fundamental concern of 
the Church in all that concerns the sacrament of Penance, the 
reconciliation of the soul with God and the Church and the imple- 
mentation through the sacrament of the two great doctrines of the 
Forgiveness of Sins and the Communion of Saints (the Mystical 
Body of Christ). One absolution can remit the evil deeds of a whole 
lifetime and re-establish the soul in vital membership of the Body 
of Christ. Spiritual direction consists in something else, such as the 
removal of “‘doubts and anxieties of conscience” (can. 530), guidance 
in the way of perfection “‘by timely admonition and instruction” 
(can. 588). “It stands to reason, then, that in spiritual direction the 
person directed has no need to utter a single word indicative of 
sins past or present. . . . It also follows that to impose a narration 
of past sins, under the pretext that a person’s spiritual background 
must be known before sound advice can be given to him, is a 
requirement exceeding the bounds of justice, and always a harsh 
and cruel one. How much of illusion or mere curiosity there is 
contained, perhaps, in investigations like these! How much more 
thankful souls would be to me if over their sad lapses, already 
pardoned, I mercifully drew the veil of oblivion! How much more 
I should be like God Himself! In a word: everything will go well 
if I content myself with the two offices of judge and physician’ of 
souls which canon 888 assigns me towards penitents.’’® This is very 
strong language, but it is no more vigorous than that used by one 
of the best-known spiritual writers of half a century ago, Very Rev. 
J. Guibert, S.S., Superior of the Seminary of the Catholic Institute 
of Paris, who reminds spiritual directors that “they are not warders 
who have to imprison souls in their own caprices, but guides who 

* The Priest at Prayer, by E. Escribano, C.M., tr. by B. T. Buckley, C.M.; 


Dublin: Clonmore and Reynolds; London, B.O. W., 1954; page 245. 
5 Escribano, op. cit.; page 246. 
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have to free them from their bonds and to encourage them to walk 
alone. . . . Those who seek guidance should give full confidence to 
their director, but without abandoning their own individuality.” 
This author has one paragraph that states with masterly clarity the 
great desirability in spiritual direction of developing the penitent’s 
initiative: 


It is important that the personality of the penitent should 
remain intact. Because a soul seeks direction, it does not 
become like a senseless ball struck by a tennis-player; but 
instead of being passive and moving mechanically, it has the 
sense of acting on its own initiative and on its own respon- 
sibility, and it walks with a free step and with deliberation in 
the way of action marked out by the director. It is only on this 
condition that it can acquire any merit, since then its acts 
become its own, and it develops its own faculties, since it is 
its own activity that comes into play. Let there be no fear that 
the personality of the penitent may offer some hindrance to 
obedience; on the contrary, obedience gets its dignity and 
high moral value from the fact that it puts itself on the side of 
authority with a deliberate will and with intentional submission. 

. The true moral temper is composed of personal initiative 
based on the spirit of obedience.® 


Just as there is infinitely more scope for the vital activity of the 
human personality when it subordinated to the Will of God than 
when it is fettered in the slavery of sin, just as the Prodigal Son 
discovered that there was more abundant life and happiness in his 
father’s home than in the far country whither he had betaken 
himself, so with the souls that find a Christlike confessor and a 
competent director. They discover those sacramental treasures of 
grace and peace that Christ has provided for us in Penance and 
they discover too, to their unending delight and profit, the additional 
aids to spiritual health and energy that Christ has provided through 
his priesthood for the members of His Mystical Body. 


WILLIAM P. O’KEEFFE 
All Hallows, Dublin 


, by J. Guibert, S.S.; Washbourne, 
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Documents 


The following statement was issued by the Standing 
Committee of the Irish Hierarchy and ordered to be read 
at all Masses on Sunday, 29 January 1956. 


THE RAISING OF MILITARY FORCES 


We, the Archbishops and Bishops of Ireland, feel it our duty to 
warn all Catholics against erroneous ideas and claims which are 
being advanced in regard to the raising of military forces and the 
waging of war. 

Catholic moral teaching lays down the precise conditions in 
order that war be at all lawful. 

War is the cause of very grave evils, physical, moral and social. 
It is not lawful unless it be declared and waged by the supreme 
authority of the State. 

No private citizen or group or organisation of citizens has the 
right to bear arms or to use them against another State, its soldiers 
or citizens. Just as no private citizen has the right to inflict capital 
punishment, so he has not the right to wage war. Sacred Scripture 
gives the right to bear the sword and to use it against evil-doers to 
the supreme authority and to it alone. If individuals could arrogate 
to themselves the right to use military force, there would be disorder 
and chaos, leading inevitably to tyranny and oppression. . . 

The second condition for a lawful war is that there be a just 
cause. It must be certain that all peaceful means have been tried 
and found unavailing; that the matter at issue far outweighs the 
havoc that. war brings, and that it is reasonably certain that wai 
will not make things worse. No private individual has authority to 
judge these issues or to involve the people, from whom he has 
received no mandate, in the serious losses inevitable in hostilities. 

But of all wars, a civil war between the people of one nation 
causes greatest injury, and is most to be avoided. 

Acting then in virtue of the authority conferred on us by our 
sacred office, we declare that it is a mortal sin for a Catholic to 
become or remain a member of an organisation or society which 
arrogates to itself the right to bear arms and use them against its 
own or another State; that it is also sinful for a Catholic to co- 
operate with, express approval of, or otherwise assist, any such 
organisation or society, and that, if the co-operation or assistance 
be notable, the sin committed is mortal. | 
With paternal insistence we warn young men to be on their. guard. 
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against any such organisation or society, and not to be induced by 
false notions of patriotism to become members of it. 

We appeal also to the general body of our people to avoid 
violence, cherish peace, and, as a Christian nation, give an example 
to the world of order, forebearance, concord and goodwill. 


WILLIAM McNEELY, 
Bishop of Raphoe. 
JAMES FERGUS, 
Bishop of Achonry, 
Secretaries. 


The following is the text of the discourse delivered by the 
Holy Father to a group of doctors of the International 
Secretariate of Catholic Doctors of the A.M.C.I. on 8 
January 1956. 


PAINLESS CHILDBIRTH 


E have received information concerning a new acquisition 
in the field of gynecology, and We have been asked to pass 
judgment thereon from the moral and religious point of view. 
It is question here of natural, painless childbirth, in which no 
artificial means is used, but the mother’s natural forces alone are 


called into action. 


Previous Declaration Recalled . 

In Our Allocution to the members of the Fourth International 
Congress of Catholic Doctors, on 29 September 1949 (Discorsi e 
Radiomessaggi, Vol. XI, pp. 221-234), We said that the doctor 
proposes to mitigate, at least, the evils and sufferings that afflict 
men. We then evoked the figure of the surgeon, who strives during 
his necessary operations to avoid, as much as possible, causing 
pain; of the gynecologist, who tries to diminish the sufferings of 
birth, without endangering either mother or child, and without 
doing harm to those bonds of motherly affection which—it is 
affirmed—are ordinarily formed at that moment. This last remark 
referred to a procedure then used in the maternity hospital of a 
great modern city: in order to avoid pain for the mother, she was 
plunged into deep hypnosis, but it was noted that this procedure 
resulted in emotional indifference towards the child. Others, how- 
ever, believe that this fact can be otherwise explained. 
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In the light of this experience, care was subsequently taken to 
waken the mother several times during labour for a few moments 
each time; in this way, the effect feared was successfully avoided. 
An analogous verification was made during a prolonged narcosis. 

The new method of which We now desire to speak does not entail 
this danger; it leaves the mother at childbirth in full consciousness 
from beginning to end, and with the full use of her psychic forces 
(intellect, will, emotions); it suppresses or, as others would say, 
diminishes, pain alone. 

What attitude must be taken in its regard from the moral and 
religious viewpoint? 

OUTLINE OF THE NEW METHOD 


1. Its Relations with Past Experience 

First of all, painless childbirth considered as a general fact is in 
clear contrast with common human experience today, as well as in 
the past, even from the earliest times. 

Most recent research indicates that some mothers give birth 
without feeling any pain, even though no analgesic or anaesthetic 
has been used. It also shows that the degree of intensity of pain is 
lesser among primitive peoples than among civilized peoples; that 
if, in many cases, this intensity is medium, yet it is high for the 
majority of mothers, and it is not rare that it even prove to be 
insupportable. Such are observations as currently noted. 

The same must be said of past ages, in so far as historical sources 
permit the fact to be verified. The pains of women in childbirth 
were proverbial; they were referred to in order to express the most 
lively and anguished suffering, and literature, both profane and 
religious, furnishes proofs of this fact. Indeed, this way of speaking 
is general even in the biblical texts of the Old and New Testaments, 
especially in the writings of the prophets. We shall cite a few 
examples of this. Isaias compares his people to the woman who is 
in pain and cries out when she draws near the time of her delivery 
(cf. Is. 26:17); Jeremias, viewing the approaching judgment of 
God, says: “I have heard the voice as of a woman in travail, 
anguishes as of a woman in labour of a child” (Jer. 4:31). The 
evening before His death, our Lord compared the situation of His 
Apostles with that of a mother awaiting the moment of childbirth: 
“A woman about to give birth has sorrow, because her hour has 
come. But when she has brought forth the child, she no longer 
remembers the anguish for her joy that a man is born into the 
world” (John 16:21). 
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All this permits the affirmation, as of a fact accepted among men 
in the past and now, that mothers give birth in pea. To this, the 
new method opposes itself. 


The New Method Considered in Itself 


(a) General Preliminary Considerations made by its Supporters 

Two general considerations, presented by its supporters, guide 
and orientate whoever desires to outline its principal elements: the 
first concerns the difference between painless activity and painful 
activity of organs and members; the second concerns the origin of 
pain and its connection with organic function. 

The functions of the organism, it is said, when normal and 
accomplished in the proper manner, are not accompanied by any 
painful sensations. These latter denote the presence of some com- 
plications; otherwise, nature would contradict herself, since she 
associates pain with such processes in order to provoke a defence 
reaction of protection against what would prove harmful to her. 
Normal childbirth is a natural function, and consequently should 
take place without pain. Whence, then, does such pain derive? 

The sensation of pain, it is replied, is set in motion and controlled 
by the cerebral cortex, where stimuli.and signals are received from 
the whole organism. The central organ reacts to such stimuli in 
very different ways; some of these reactions (or reflexes) have by 
nature a precise character, and are associated by nature with 
determined processes (absolute reflexes), others, on the contrary, 
have neither their character nor their connections fixed by nature, 
but are determined by other factors (conditional reflexes). 

Sensations of pain are among those reflexes (absolute or con- 
ditioned) which arise from the cerebral cortex. Experience has 
proved that it is possible, by means of arbitrarily established 
associations, to provoke sensations of pain, even when the stimulus 
which arouses them is by itself totally incapable of doing so. 

In human relations, these conditioned reflexes have their agent, 
a most efficacious and frequent one, namely, language, the spoken 
or written word or, if you will, the opinion prevailing in a given 
group, which everyone shares, and expresses in language. 


(b) Elements of the New Method 

Consequently, the origin of the lively sensations of pain exper- 
ienced at childbirth is understandable; such sensations are con- 
sidered by certain authors to be due to contrary conditioned 
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reflexes set in motion by erroneous ideological and emotional 
reflexes. 

The followers of the Russian Pavlov (physiologists, psychologists, 
gynecologists), availing themselves of their master’s research into 
conditioned reflexes, present the question substantially as follows: 


A. Its Basis 

Childbirth was not always painful; it became so in the course of 
time because of “conditioned reflexes.” These may have originated 
in a first painful childbirth; perhaps heredity also plays a part 
therein, but these are only secondary factors. The principal motive 
is language, and that opinion of the group manifested by language; 
childbirth, it is said, is “the mother’s difficult hour,” it is a torture 
imposed by nature, which hands the defenceless mother over to 
unbearable suffering. This association created by environment 
provokes fear of childbirth and fear of the terrible pains which 
accompany it. Thus, when the muscular contractions of the uterus 
are felt at the beginning of labour, the defence reaction against pain 
sets in; this pain provokes a muscular cramp which in its turn causes 
increased suffering. Labour pains are therefore real pains, but result 
from a falsely interpreted cause. In childbirth, it is a fact that there 
are normal contractions of the uterus and organic sensations 
accompanying them, but these sensations are not interpreted by the 
central organs for what they really are: namely, simple natural 
functions. Because of conditioned reflexes, and particularly because 
of extreme “fear,” they are deviated into the region of painful 


sensations. 


B. Its Purpose 

Consequently it is clear what the aim and task of painless obstetrics 
will be. By applying scientifically acquired knowledge, it must first 
disassociate the associations already existing between the normal 
sensations of contractions of the uterus, and the pain reactions of 
the cerebral cortex. In this way, negative conditioned reflexes are 
suppressed. At the same time, new, positive reflexes must be created 


to replace the negative reflexes. 


C. Its Practical Application 
Regarding the practical application, it consists in giving mothers 
(long before the period of childbirth) intensive instruction—adapted 
to their intellectual capacities—concerning the natural processes 
which take place in them during pregnancy and, in particular, 
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during childbirth. They already recognise these processes to a 
certain extent, but most frequently without perceiving clearly their 
interconnection. Hence many things still remained enveloped in 
mysterious obscurity, and were even susceptible of false interpre- 
tations. The characteristic conditioned reflexes also acquired a 
considerable force of action, while anxiety and fear were thereby 
constantly nourished. All these negative elements would be elimin- 
ated by the aforesaid instruction. 

At the same time, a repeated appeal is made to the mother’s will 
and emotions not to permit feelings of fear to arise which are, and 
which have been proved to her to be, without foundation. That 
impression of pain must also be rejected which might perhaps tend 
to manifest itself, but which, in any case, is not justified, being 
based only, as has been taught her, on a false interpretation of 
natural organic sensations of the contracting uterus. Mothers are 
especially induced to consider the natural grandeur and dignity of 
what they accomplish at the moment of childbirth. Detailed technical 
explanations are given them concerning what they must do to ensure 
normal labour and delivery; they are instructed, for example, 
concerning precisely how to exert their muscles, how to breathe 
properly. This teaching takes especially the form of practical 
exercises, so that the technique may be familiar to them at the 
moment of delivery. It is then a question of guiding mothers and 
preparing them not to go through childbirth in a purely passive 
manner, as an inevitable process, but to adopt an active attitude 
and influence it through the intellect, the will and the emotions, so 
as to bring childbirth to its termination in the manner intended by 
nature and with her aid. 

During labour, the mother is not left to her own resources; she 
profits by the assistance and the constant supervision of a personnel 
trained according to the new techniques, who remind her of what 
she has learned; and point out at the proper moment what she 
should do or avoid or change; who quickly right her mistakes as 
occasion arises and aid her to correct the anomalies which may 
present themselves. 

This is in essence, according to the Russian researchers, the theory 
and the practice of painless childbirth. For his part, the Englishman 
Grantly Dick Read, has perfected a theory and technique which 
are analogous in a certain number of points; in his philosophical 
and metaphysical postulates, however, he differs substantially, 
because his are not based, like theirs, on a materialistic concept.-s% 
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D. Extension and Success ; 

Concerning the extension and the success of this new method 
(called the psycho-prophylactic method), it is asserted that in 
Russia and in China, it has already been used in hundreds of 
thousands of cases. It has also taken root in various countries of 
the West; many municipal maternity hospitals are said to have 
placed special sections at its disposal. These maternity hospitals 
organised exclusively according to these principles seem to be, at 
present, very few in the West; France, among others, has one 
such (Communist) in Paris; also in France, two Catholic institutions, 
at Jallieu and Cambrai, have completely adopted this method among 
their services, without sacrificing what had previously proved 
successful. 

Regarding its success, it is alleged to be very important. Eighty- 
five to ninety per cent of the births taking place in this manner are 
said to have been really painless. 


EVALUATION OF THE NEW METHOD 


1. Scientific Evaluation 

After having thus given an outline of this method, We pass on 
to its evaluation. In the documentation that has been referred to Us | 
there is found this characteristic note: “For the personnel, the 
primary indispensable requirement is that of having unreserved faith — 
in the method.” Can an absolute faith of this nature be required on 
the bais of the scientific results attained? 

The method unquestionably has elements that must be considered 
as scientifically established; others that have only ahigh probability, 
and still others which remain as yet (at least for the present) of a 
problematic nature. It is scientifically established that in a general 
sense conditioned reflexes do exist; that some determined represen- 
tations or emotional states can be associated with certain events, 
and that this can also be verified in regard to the sensation of pain. 
But at the present moment it is not evident to all that it has been 
established (or at least that it can be proved from the above) that 
the pains of childbirth are due exclusively to this cause. There are 
also responsible judges who maintain a reserved attitude in regard _ 
to the axiom asserted as quasi a priori: “‘All normal physiological 
acts, and thus also normal birth, ought to take place without pain; 
otherwise Nature contradicts herself.” These judges do not admit 
that the above can be applied universally and without exception, _ 
nor that Nature would contradict herself if she made childbirth an 
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intensely painful act. They affirm in effect, that it would be perfectly 
comprehensible, physiologically and psychologically, that Nature, 
in her solicitude for the mother who gives birth and for the infant 
who is born, should have chosen this means to bring about in an 
inescapable manner a consciousness of the importance of this act 
and wish to compel the taking of the required measures in the 
interest of the mother and of the infant. 

The scientific verification of these two axioms, which some claim 
to be certain and other hold to be debatable, We leave to the com- 
petent specialists; but it is necessary, in order to discern the true 
from the false, to keep to the decisive objective criterion: “The 
scientific character and the value of a discovery should be evaluated 
exclusively according to its agreement with objective reality.” It is 
important here not to neglect the distinction between “truth” 
and “affirmation” (“interpretation,” “subsumption,” “‘systematisa- 
tion”) of the truth. If Nature rendered childbirth painless in factual 
reality, if it became painful subsequently by reason of conditioned 
reflexes, if it can become painless again, if all this is not only asserted, 
interpreted, systematically construed, but really demonstrated, it 
follows that the scientific results are true. If this is not so, or at 
least if it is not yet possible to have entire certitude in this matter, 
one should abstain from all absolute affirmations and consider the 
conclusions arrived at as scientific “hypotheses.” 

But, refraining for the moment from forming a definitive judg- 
ment on the degree of scientific certitude of the psycho-prophylactic. 
method, We pass on to examine it from the moral viewpoint. 


2. Ethical Evaluation — 

Is this method morally irreproachable? The answer, which must 
take into account the object, end and motive of the method, is 
enunciated briefly: “Considered in itself, it contains nothing that 
can be criticised from the moral point of view.” 

The instruction given in regard to nature’s travail in childbirth; 
the correction of false interpretations of organic sensations and the 
invitation to correct them; the influence exercised to avoid ground- 
less anxiety and fear; the assistance afforded the mother in child- 
birth opportunely to collaborate with nature, to remain tranquil 


-and under self-control ; an increased consciousness of the greatness 


of motherhood in general, and particularly of the hour when the 
mother brings forth her child—all these are positive values to 
which no reproach can be made, * they are benefits for the mother in © 
childbirth, and fully conform to the Will of the Creator. Viewed 
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and understood in this way, the method is a natural elevating 
influence, protecting the mother from superficiality and levity; it 
influences her personality in a positive manner, so that at the very 
important moment of childbirth she may manifest the firmness and 
solidity of her character. Under other aspects, too, the method can 
lead to positive moral achievements. If pain and fear are successfully 
eliminated from childbirth, that very fact frequently diminishes an 
inducement to commit immoral acts in the use of marriage rights. 

With regard to the motives and the purposes of the aids given to 
the mother in childbirth, the material action, as such, does not 
imply any moral justification, either positive or negative; that is the 
concern of the one who renders his aid. It can and should be done 
for motives and for a purpose which are irreproachable, such as 
the interest presented by a purely scientific fact; the natural and 
noble sentiment which creates esteem and love for the human 
person in the mother, which wants to do her good and help her; a 
deep religious and Christian feeling, which is inspired by the ideals 
of living Christianity. But it can happen that the assistance seeks 
an end and yields to motives which are immoral; in this case, it 
is the personal action of the one who assists which is to be judged 
wrong; the immoral motive does not change the assistance, which 
is good, into something that is bad, at least so far as its objective 
structure is concerned, and, conversely, an assistance which is good 
in itself cannot justify a bad motive or furnish the proof of its 


goodness. 


3. Theological Evaluation 

There remains to be said a word of theological and religious 
evaluation, in so far as this is distinguished from the moral value in 
the strict sense. The new method is often presented in the context 
of a materialistic philosophy and culture and in opposition to Holy 
Scripture and Christianity. 

The ideology of a researcher and of a scholar is not in itself a 
proof of the truth and the value of what he has discovered and 
expounded. The theorem of Pythagoras or (to remain in the field of 
medicine) the observations of Hyppocrates which have been recog- 
nised as correct, the discoveries of Pasteur, the hereditary laws of 
Mendel, do not owe the truth of their content to the moral and 
religious ideas of their authors. They are not either “pagan,” 
because Pythagoras and Hyppocrates were pagans, or Christian 
because Pasteur and Mendel were Christians. These scientific 
acquisitions are trae, because wt in so far as they correspond with 


objective reality. 
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Even a materialistic researcher can make a real and valid scientific 
discovery; but this contribution does not in any way constitute an 
argument in favour of his materialistic ideas. 

The same reasoning holds good for the culture to which a scholar 
belongs. His discoveries are not true or false according as he is 
descended from this or that culture, from which he has received 
inspiration and which has left its mark deeply impressed upon him, 

The laws, the theory and the technique of natural childbirth, 
without pain, are undoubtedly valid, but they have been elaborated 
by scholars who, to a great extent, profess an ideology belonging 
to a materialistic culture; these latter are not true, simply because 
the scientific results mentioned above are. It is even much less 
accurate to say that the scientific results are true and demonstrated 
as such, because their authors and the cultures from which they 
derive have a materialistic orientation. The criteria of truth are 
elsewhere. 

The convinced Christian finds nothing in his philosophical ideas 
and his culture that prevents him from occupying himself seriously, 
in theory and in practice, with the psycho-prophylactic method; he 
knows as a general rule that reality and truth are not identical with 
their interpretation, subsumption or systematisation, and that, 
consequently, it is possible at the same time to accept the one entirely 
and reject the other altogether. 


4. The New Method and Holy Scripture 

A criticism of the new method from the theological point of view 
should in particular give an account of Holy Scripture, because 
materialistic propaganda claims to find a glaring contradiction 
between the truth of science and that of Scripture. In Genesis 
(Gen.3:16), we read: “Jn dolore paries filios” (‘In pain shall you 
bring forth children’’). In order to understand this saying correctly, 
it is necessary to consider the condemnation passed by God in the 
whole of its context. In inflicting this punishment on our first parents 
and their descendants, God did not wish to forbid and did not forbid 
men to seek after and make use of all the riches of creation; to make 
progress step by step in culture; to make life in this world more 
bearable and better; to lighten the burden of work and fatigue, 
pain, sickness and death, in a word, to subdue the earth (Gen. 1:28). 

Similarly, in punishing Eve God did not wish to forbid—nor did 
He forbid—mothers to make use of means which render childbirth 
easier and less painful. One must not seek subterfuges for the words 
of Sacred Scripture: they remain true in the sense intended and 
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expressed by the Creator, namely: motherhood will give the mother 
much suffering to bear. In what precise manner did God conceive 
this chastisement and how will He carry it out? Sacred Scripture 
does not say. There are some who allege that originally childbirth 
was entirely painless, and that it became painful only at a later date 
(perhaps due to an erroneous interpretation of the judgment of God) 
as a result of auto-suggestion and hetero-suggestion, arbitrary 
associations, conditioned reflexes, and because of faulty behaviour 
of mothers in labour; so far, however, these assertions on the whole 
have not been proven. On the other hand, it could be true that an 
incorrect behaviour, psychical or physical, on the part of those 
in labour is capable of increasing considerably the difficulties of 
delivery, and has im reality increased them. 

Science and technique, can, therefore, use the conclusion of 
experimental psychology, of physiology and of gynecology (as in 
the psycho-prophylactic method) in order to eliminate the sources 
‘of error and painful conditioned reflexes and to render childbirth 
as painless as possible; Sacred Scripture does not forbid it. 


FINAL CONSIDERATIONS OF CHRISTIAN OBSTETRICS 

By way of conclusion, We would add some remarks on Christian 
obstetrics. 

Christian charity has always and ever taken an interest in mothers 
at the time of their confinement; it has tried and still tries today to 
render them efficacious assistance, psychic and physical, in accor- 
dance with the state of advancement of science and technique. 
This could be applicable at the present time to the new discoveries 
of the psycho-prophylactic method, in the measure in which they 
meet the approval of serious scholars. Christian obstetrics can here 
incorporate into its principles and its methods all that is correct and 
justified. 

_ Nevertheless, it must not be content merely with these in the case 
of patients who are capable of receiving more, nor must it abandon 
anything of the religious values which it has been turning to account 
up to the present. In Our address to the Congress of the Italian 
Association of Catholic Midwives on 29 October 1951 (Discorsi e 
Radiomessaggi, Vol. XIII, pages 333-353), We spoke in detail of the 
apostolate which Catholic midwives have in their power to exercise 
and which they are called upon to practise in their profession; 
amongst other things We mentioned the personal apostolate, 
namely that which they exercise by means of their science and their 
art and by the solidity of their Christian faith (l.c. page 334 ss); 
and then the apostolate of motherhood, by endeavouring to remind 
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mothers of its dignity, its seriousness and its nobleness. One can 
apply here what We have said today, for they assist the mother in 
the hour of her delivery. From her faith and from her life of grace 
the Christian mother gets the light and strength to have full con- 
fidence in God, to feel that she is under the protection of Providence, 
and also to accept willingly the suffering God gives her to bear; it 
would be a pity, therefore, if the Christian obstetrician were to 
confine himself to rendering her assistance of a purely natural 
order, psycho-prophylactic services. 

There are two points which deserve to be emphasised here: 
Christianity does not interpret suffering and the Cross in a merely 
negative fashion. If the new technique spares her the sufferings of 
childbirth, the mother can accept it without any scruple of con- 
science; but is not obliged to do so. In the case of partial success 
or failure, she knows that suffering can be a source of good, if she 
bears it with God and in obedience to His Will. The life and 
sufferings of Our Saviour, the pains which so many great men have 
borne and even sought and through which they have matured and 
risen to the summits of Christian heroism, the daily examples we 
see of acceptance of the Cross with resignation: all this reveals the © 
meaning of suffering, of the patient acceptance of pain in the 
present plan of salvation, for the duration of this earthly life. 

A second remark: Christian thought and life, and therefore 
Christian obstetrics, do not attribute an absolute value to the 
progress of science and the perfection of technique. That attitude, 
on the contrary, is regarded as natural by materialist thought and 
by the concept of life which materialism inspires: for them it serves 
as a religion, or as a substitute for religion. Although the Christian 
applauds new scientific discoveries and makes use of them, he 
rejects all materialism’s exaggerated glorification of science and 
culture. He knows that these occupy a place on the scale of objective 
values, but that, while they are not the lowest, neither are they the 
highest. In their regard, too, he repeats today as ever and always: 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and His justice” (Matt. 6:33). 
The highest, the ultimate value for man is to be found, not in 
science or its technical capabilities, but in the love of God and 
devotion to His service. For these reasons, when faced with scien- 
tific discovery of painless childbirth, the Christian is careful not to 
admire it unreservedly and not to use it with exaggerated haste; 
he judges it in a positive manner and with reflection, in the light of 
sane natural reason and in the more vivid light of the faith and 
love which emanate from God and from the Cross of Christ. 

(Translation prepared by the Vatican Press Office). 
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Correspondence 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


Dear Sir, 

Might I send you a word of commendation on your review’s 
recent interest in architecture. This deserves an occasional deference 
in a review such as yours for its speculative interest alone, as being 
one of the great arts and crafts of the Faith. But it has, as you 
realise, taken a severely practical turn in this post-war era. It is 
probably true to say that more buildings will have been planned 
and erected between 1950 and 1970 than in any 100 years of the 
Christian era so far. Indeed there is no comparable equivalent at all. 

There are, therefore, many priests today like myself who have a 
large building programme pushed on to them by the accident of 
circumstances, and their reactions to it are, I think, similar to my | 
own. 

Starting off with a pretty rasa tabula on the subject, one approaches 
an architect without a micromillimetre of a suspicion that he is 
unaware that e.g. a school building ought to be at the side of rather 
than the centre of a playing field, or that cold air rushing in the main 
door ought not, where possible, have direct access to the high altar. 
(A priest once told me that it was sometimes possible for him to 
turn the pages of the Missal by merely removing his finger.) One 
learns from experience, and in the process acquires an interest in 
the wider phases and aspects of the absorbing subject of architecture 
in general. And the more one realises how much there is to learn, 
the more one becomes aware of how ill-equipped for the arena the 
average priest is. I do not think for instance, that he attempts to 
make any distinction between a mere functional building and one 
that really has and is “architecture.” He is impressed by the new 
paint and pebble-dash, but neither looks for nor notices any 
individual feature or overall character. And there is the general 
presumption that any attempt at giving the building some indivi- 
duality, would cost extra. That is normally not true at all, unless 
one goes in for mosaics, murals, etc. It is merely a question of a 
more interesting and pleasing arrangement of the same basic 
materials. 

Moreover, I think that the psychological and emotional content 
of atmosphere can greatly enhance the purpose of a building. But 
how often is it even considered? 

_ I am convinced that architecture should be given more floor 
space in the obiter dicta of our seminaries. As well as being one of 
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the great liberal arts, so much can be saved, and waste and exas- 
peration for future generations can be averted, if priests who build 
knew more about its rules. No doubt the subject will come into its 
own when the Building Era is drawing to a close! Meanwhile, it is 
good to see a review domiciled in Maynooth showing it some 
deference. 

I do hope you will turn your spotlight on it soon again, and not 
infrequently, with informed, critical, and practical articles. And 
please do not allow the extra cost to deflect you from an occasional 
sketch plan (especially of elevations) or photograph of a contem- 
porary continental church or school. 

Yours faithfully, 
FRANCIS MURPHY 


St. John’s, Benchill, Manchester 


HOURS FOR CONFESSIONS 


Dear Reverend Editor, 

Perhaps this short account of how a County Cork parish solved 
the problem of crowded confessionals may interest your readers. 

Our parish of Muintervara is a narrow peninsula, almost thirty 
miles long, between Bantry and Dunmanus Bay. Nine years ago, 
when we started our little experiment, the population was much 
greater than it is today. . . . It has three churches and is served by 
two priests. 

The Confessions on Christmas Eve had become a nightmare to 
the people as well as to the priests and the year before the change 
the curate and myself had one night-session of nearly six hours. 
The following year we “staggered” the confessions, starting on 
23 December and had day and night confessions on both days. 
The people saw the point at once. It was a great relief to everyone. 

Next year I felt the people deserved something more, so I got 
a strange priest to help. This had three advantages: (1) it enabled 
those who wished to do so to take plenty of time to make their con- 
fession, instead of the usual rush; (2) it provided a copia, important, 
for the most densely populated part of the parish is anything from 
17 to 24 miles from a strange priest; (3) it relieved cil on the 


overworked confessors. 
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The significant thing is that the parishioners saw the reasonableness 
of the new arrangement and what a help it was. Te responded 
whole-heartedly. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL ROCHE, P.P. 


Durrus, Co. Cork 


GYPSIES AND TINKERS 


A Chara Dhil, 
May I ask a practical question? What is the attitude of the 


Church in Ireland towards gypsies and tinkers, so called, who 
infest us asking alms and provoking a spirit not always Christian? 
I am personally puzzled. 

Here are folk who neither dig nor spin, who run in horror when 
I offer work, who throw away good bread when offered by the 
maidservants, who menace them for money, which—I am informed 
—is spent on drink. 

Are the gypsies Christians? Does the Church care for their going 
to Mass or baptize their children? Here on our steps are people 
who need missionary aid as much as people in Nigeria or China. 
Surely they have souls which cannot be left entirely to the police? 
Gypsies are different when described in the romances of Borrow 
or when presented on the boards of the Abbey Theatre. 

I would be grateful for a ruling how to treat gypsies within the 
bounds of Christian charity. It would be interesting to collect 
opinions from clergy in different parts of the country. 

Mise 


SHANE LESLIE 
Castle Leslie, Glaslough, Co. Monaghan 


| The Editor has received an interesting letter on Mass participation 
from a reader in Nigeria, who omitted to sign his name. Perhaps he 


would write again? 


Pressure of space has made it necessary to back 
“Round the Reviews” and book-reviews until next 
month. 


i The Three Waves of Baptism 


Ti The three waves which pass over a person in Baptism through 

Hi the renunciation he makes in them, i.e. he renounces the world 
with its pomps, he renounces the devil with his snares, he renounces 
tt the desire of the flesh. This it is which causes a man from being a 
son of death to be a son of life, from being a son of darkness to be 
"| a son of light. 

—From the Aibitir Chrabhaidh (Alphabet of Devotion) of 
Colman moccu Beognae, c. 8th century. 


i Three waves over us in Baptism; a space of three days to Him 
in the grave. 

i —Old Irish gloss on the words of St. Paul, “Buried with Him 

Hl in baptism” (Col. 2:12) 
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